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Evolution in Banking Thought During the 
Past Generation 


James B. Forcan, Chairman First National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Looking back over my own experience in the past generation 
the most marked evolution in banking thought as well as in bank- 
ing practice is in connection with the granting of bank credits. A 
generation ago the personal standing of the borrower was not the 
matter of prime importance that it is today. Then an endorser 
or guarantor was required, and sometimes more than one, on every 
bank loan made. Any banker who would loan on single name 
paper without collateral security was regarded as the reverse of 
conservative if not absolutely reckless. 

In a town where I was learning the business a generation ago 
it was told of a bank president that during a long banking career 
he had never but once been known to refuse positively any loan 
applied for. His sole requirement was a satisfactory endorser and 
if the borrower offering his note for discount did not comply with 
that condition his uniform answer was “My friend you will have 
to find another endorser.” The exception was in the case of an 
applicant for a loan who -resented his note ten or twelve times 
having each time complied with the request that he get another en- 
corser until the back of the note was well nigh covered with en- 
dorsements. Finally he secured an endorser whose name induced 
the president to depart from his usual formula and to say, “My 
good man you had better start another note, the last name you 
have got on this one would damn anything.” 

In another town in which I obtained some of my early bank- 
ing experience the universal practice was to require two endorsers 
on each note. There were three banks in the town and practically 
all their loans were made on notes having two endorsers. A great 
depression occurred in the principal industry of the locality and a 
very considerable liquidation of bank credits became necessary. 
The banks soon found however that the money they had thus 
loaned had been largely invested in fixed property and that their 
notes were of anything but a liquid character. The banks in many 
cases refused to renew the notes and they lay past due. They be- 
gan to bring pressure on the makers and endorsers alike but soon 
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awoke to the fact that all their borrowing customers were so in- 
volved as endorsers for each other that they resembled a row of 
bricks standing on end so that if one were knocked down it would 
fall on another until all were laid low. The bankers held meetings 
for consultation with each other and after thoroughly canvassing 
the situation decided that the only way to untangle the financial 
muddle the community had fallen into, was to release every man 
on his liabilities as endorser for others and hold him responsible 
only for his direct bank indebtedness. In this way the banks dealt 
with each borrower on his own responsibility and saw that his own 
assets were applied to liquidate his own debts, thus they followed 
the money they had loaned into the property in which the borrower 
had invested it. The scheme worked out well as an equitable 
method of liquidation. 

Here was no doubt an extreme result of the old system of 
banking on accommodation notes with one or more endorsers. The 
evolution from this system was to discount only bona fide double 
name commercial paper representing actual business transactions 
and given for value received in merchandise. Under this system 
bankers were constantly on the alert for accommodation paper 
which they eschewed with all diligence. But do their best, accom- 
modation paper continued to be floated and notes originally given 
for merchandise purchased, after they had been several times re- 
newed, became the worst kind of accommodation paper as they 
enabled the banks’ customers to carry along delinquent debtors 
indefinitely. 

Then developed in trade the trade discount system under 
which goods are sold subject to a discount for cash or for a short 
term payment. This largely did away with the taking of notes 
or acceptances in settlement of merchandise purchases. 

The bolder spirits among the bankers then began to deal with 
their customers on their individual merits and to give them such 
lines of credit on their own responsibility as their customers might 
warrant. This system gradually developed until it became the 
general practice. The theory is that merchants should buy their 
merchandise as nearly for cash as possible and borrow from their 
banks to enable them to do so. 

In banking parlance the meaning of commercial paper was 
changed from that of “notes or acceptances given for value re- 
ceived in merchandise” to “unsecured notes given for money 
borrowed by individuals, firms or corporations on their own re- 
sponsibility.” 

To the evolution of this system is due the well established prac- 
tice of banks requiring from their customers statements of their 
affairs. It has also produced closer relations and a better under- 
standing between banks and their customers. Losses under it are 
fewer than they were under former me*hods and while it has its 
imperfections, it is in my judgment, an evolution along sound eco- 
nomic lines and certainly a great improvement on the old method 
of endorsed paper which involved so many merchants in compli- 
cations and so often led to the hiding of assets by endorsers to 
avoid the payment of liabilities from which they had received no 
individual benefit. 
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Another very important evolution in banking thought is of 
more recent date, having been brought about by the recent estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve System. 

For half a century between the passage of the National Bank 
Act in 1863 and the passage of the Federal Reserve Act in 1913, 
bankers conducted their business under more or less constant ap- 
prehension of the recurrence of financial panics and this fear in- 
creased in intensity as the national banking system developed and 
expanded. Panics did recur periodically, causing great loss to the 
banks and even more to the industrial and commercial interests of 
the country. They were due to two provisions of the national 
banking law, first, the rigid system it provided of government bond 
secured currency which in the volume of its issue bore no relation 
to the fluctuating business demands for it and second, the system 
of arbitrarily fixed legal reserves,-a large part of which were 
carried as deposits in reserve agent banks resulting in the pyramid- 
ing of bank deposits at the principal financial centers of the country. 

Every fall the demand for currency for crop moving purposes 
reached its maximum and at the same time country bank deposits 
with their reserve agents at the centers were reduced to their mini- 
mum. Many country banks required rediscounts from their re- 
serve agents to meet the legitimate demands upon them and to main- 
tain their required legal reserves. These conditions annually pro- 
duced money stringency at the reserve centers which the banks at 
these centers by accumulating idle money in anticipation of them 
managed under ordinary conditions to worry through, but some- 
times abnormal and unlooked for things occurred which produced 
similar stringencies, intensified by fear, and then panic ensued. 
No lawful means existed for meeting either the legitimate expansion 
of currency and bank credit each fall or for taking care of any 
sudden emergency. 

The last extraordinary occurrence that produced such a 
stringency as I have described and for which the banks were totally 
unprepared was the breaking out of the European war in August, 
1914. Unfortunately the Federal Reserve system was not then 
organized and the Federal Reserve banks did not open for business 
until November 16th following. Had the system been then in 
operation the situation could have been met without a ripple but 
as it was not, the old expedient of issuing clearing house loan 
certificates had to be resortéd to and very considerable consterna- 
tion was manifested. 

Since then the largest extraordinary occurrence which dis- 
located the financial equilibrium of the country was the placing of 
the three billion dollar Liberty Loan. The ability of the Federal 
Reserve system to enable the member banks to take care of such a 
huge transaction has been fully demonstrated. The member banks 
at the centers simply rediscounted liberally at their Federal Reserve 
banks or with the public. Gradually we are coming to appreciate 
the fact that in the Federal Reserve system we have a real, sound 
and practical system of banking, which forms the financial back- 
bone of the country and without which we would be as completely 
unprepared financially for the unprecedented transactions involv- 
ing billions of dollars that are now confronting us, as we are or 
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were from a military standpoint when we joined the Allies in the 
world’s battle for democratic civilization and freedom. The 
Federal Reserve system affords the only assurance we now have of 
the ability of the country to undertake the financing of ourselves 
and of our Allies in the tremendous war in which we are now en- 
gaged. The latest evolution of banking thought is therefore one 
of gratification that the Federal Reserve system was inaugurated 
before we were called upon for such heroic financing. 


What the Federal Reserve System Has Done 
. H. Parker WILLIs 
Secretary Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 


Two and a half years of experience in the operation of federal 
reserve banks is not a period of sufficient length to enable the 
careful student of banking institutions to form a final judgment 
concerning them. The banks, although technically in existence for 
about thirty months, have been fully organized and in operation 
for a much shorter period. But even that length of time has not 
afforded the test that would have been furnished at almost any other 
period in American financial history. The unexpected and drastic 
changes in financial and commercial relationships due to the Euro- 
pean war have altered underlying conditions, have produced develop- 
ments in foreign trade and in banking that could not have been 
predicted, and, coupled with the unusual and extreme financial 
expedients adopted by foreign governments, have subjected the 
American market to highly artificial conditions. For all these 
reasons, a judgment of the success of the federal reserve system 
and a prediction based thereon, if furnished at this time, must 
be accepted only subject to qualifications. Some of these are here 
presented. The conclusion arrived at must in any event be regarded 
as tentative and as being stated entirely in terms of existing condi- 
tions—that is, as indicating a comparative judgment regarding the 
value of the federal reserve banking system in contrast to the condi- 
tions which would have existed had it not been organized. 

First of all, the federal reserve system has proved its practica- 
bility and has shown that it can be a successful “going concern.” 
This conclusion, now so widely if not universally conceded, was, as 
will be remembered, sharply combated at the time of the passage 
of the Federal Reserve act and for a good while afterward. The 
doubt it implies probably lingered in the minds of many who were 
hopeful of the success of the system, and may even have troubled 
some of those who firmly believed in its possibilities. The cruder 
fears then expressed—that the reserve banks would be controlled by 
political or unbusinesslike considerations both as to personnel and 
as to their operations—were promptly proved without foundation, 
and even those who have been most anxious to find traces of corrup- 
tion, gross nepotism or genuine inefficiency in the banks, have been 
unsuccessful. The terms of the law itself make unavoidable a heavy 
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overhead expense, and it may be conceded to those who seek to find 
a basis for criticisms that probably all of the banks if commercially 
operated could be conducted on a somewhat lower level of expense 
than they now are. This does not mean that there has been extrava- 
gance or carelessness in management but merely that the conditions 
under which the banks have been organized, the terms of the law 
creating them, the necessary safeguards involved in their handling 
of funds, and other considerations which necessitate the mainten- 
ance of elaborate records and complete control of every operation, 
have made them expensive institutions. That they have been too 
expensive for the service they have rendered, few contend; and the 
fact that during the year 1916 the banks, besides covering all expen- 
ses, earned 5 per cent net upon their capital, while maintaining them- 
selves in exceptionally strong condition, should effectually termi- 
nate the discussion as to whether they can be made to “pay” or 
not. The management of the Federal Reserve Board at Washing- 
ton has been successful in moulding the system into a uniform 
shape, and relationships between the board and the banks have 
produced so little friction that even a rather severe critic thor- 
oughly familiar with the inner workings of the administrative 
organization of the system would probably concede success in this 
branch of its activities. The expenses of the board, including all 
salaries, have aggregated less than $220,000 a year, and mark it as 
one of the least costly government enterprises of the sort now in 
existence. 

Again, it is to be noted that the currency supplied by the sys- 
tem has been readily available, satisfactory to the public and to 
the banks, and abundant in amount, so that the “emergency cur- 
rency” aspect of the so-called “banking reform problem” appears 
to have been fully dealt with. This brief sketch of the more 
obvious facts regarding the working of the system may be sum- 
marized in the statement that “success” in the superficial sense 
of the term has unquestionably attended the enterprise, and the 
statements made are so little open to controversy that they may 
almost be regarded as axiomatic. 

As there was never any reasonable room for doubt regarding 
the success of the federal reserve system in the sense already de- 
scribed, granting honesty and fair ability in putting it into opera- 
tion, so there need be no assumption of exceptional credit and no 
claim to more than ordinary achievement growing out of what 
has been done in this regard. It is rather with the subtler work- 
ings of the system and with its effects upon banking in the scien- 
tific sense of the term that the student is concerned. He will look 
for an answer to the questions whether the system has in reality 
improved and strengthened the banking condition of the United 
States in the way that was expected and hoped by careful analysis 
of banking problems, and he will inquire whether those matters in 
which the federal reserve system constituted a new and original 
departure from the ordinary principles laid down in what was 
previously included under the head of “banking reform” have 
been justified. To these questions we may now address our attention. 

The most fundamental problem affecting the whole system is 
that which grows out of the so-called “regional” type of organiza- 
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tion. The Federal Reserve act while in its early stages was bitterly 
assailed not only by those who have continued to complain of its 
regional character but also by many who are now members of the 
system created by it. It was then asserted that the central or 
cooperative banking principle could not be successfully worked out 
upon a district plan; that no national discount market could be 
brought into existence under such a plan; that the policies of the 
several federal reserve banks could not be harmonized or adapted 
to one another sufficiently to bring about the necessary community 
of action, and that the existence of the several districts would ren- 
der the various banks so weak, dependent and inefficient as to 
deprive them of real strength. These opinions were never accepted 
by the less partisan of those who shared in banking discussion prior 
to the year 1914, and would not be conceded now, even without 
experience in operation. Conclusions drawn from the two and a 
half years of experience with the system must, as already suggested, 
be modified by the fact that conditions have been very’ unusual. 
Nevertheless, we may put forward with assurance certain definite 
ideas upon each of these points. The reserve banks have beyond 
any question been operated as a unit. Their discount rates have 
been substantially similar, bearing in mind differences in local 
conditions, and there has been little or no difficulty on their part 
in meeting the local conditions that called for remedial action. The 
southern reserve banks, while not equal in capitalization and re- 
sources to the others, have been able to render marked assistance to 
the banks of their own communities, and through them to the bor- 
rower, while their influence has been in the direction of moderating 
and harmonizing interest and discount rates to such a degree as 
to bring decided and generous recognition of their work not only 
from technical men but from the public at large. If a section of 
this public is at times inclined to praise the reserve banks because 
of a belief that to the work of these institutions may be attributed 
increases in the prices of cotton or other staples, it yet remains true 
that much of the recognition accorded to their efforts has been 
more discriminating. The southern agricultural communities have 
found that the stringency of the “crop moving period” has been 
greatly diminished, and that an appreciable part: of this benefit 
is attributable to the working of the reserve system. While it 
has never been necessary thus far for one reserve bank to draw 
upon another for aid through rediscounts, the machinery for ex- 
tending such aid is always available, and there is probably no 
informed person who doubts that had such aid been required it 
could and would have been promptly rendered. It is, therefore, 
fair to conclude that the country has derived from the federal 
reserve banks organized upon the regional or district plan all of 
those benefits in the way of accommodation, adjustment of rates, 
and equalization of banking capital that they could have had 
from a central bank with branches. The statement that a central 
bank with branches would have done the same work very much 
more cheaply is scarcely borne out by the limited experience of 
the reserve system thus far in the matter of branches, and is still 
less supported by the evident logic of the facts in the case. Ex- 
perience has daily demonstrated that the various communities de- 
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sire local institutions and that a central bank would have had to 
establish branches nearly as costly in their opération as the in- 
dividual federal reserve banks is a conclusion that can hardly be 
escaped. Some saving in overhead expenses could probably have 
been made by such an institution and a slight saving in the cost 
of note issue could probably also have been secured, but beyond. 
this it is difficult to see any advantage in the one plan over the 
other as relating to economy of administration. 

On the other hand there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
the regional or district plan has operated as effectively in the 
direction of a discount market as a central bank would have done. 
It was a commonplace among those who opposed the new system 
to say that the discount market could not be secured save through 
a bank organized upon highly centralized principles. Just how 
far: this “discount market” may be said to have been brought into 
existence we shall inquire more fully at a later point. The ques- 
tion here at issue is whether or not the district type of organiza- 
tion has been in any way different in its effect upon the discount 
market from that of the central bank.. The answer would seem 
to be decidedly in the negative. Several considerations may be 
cited in support of this view. In the first place, there has been 
close cooperation between the federal reserve banks in most mat- 
ters. In other ways, moreover, close coordination of. work has 
been obtained. Reference has already been made to the adjust- 
ment of discount rates to one another upon a close working basis, 
but this is only one of several examples of cooperation. If it be 
said that this cooperation and coordination is merely another way 
of approximating to a central bank plan of organization and 
that it differs from the latter only in being less efficient and more 
clumsy, the reply must nevertheless be ruled out of account.’ The 
question is not whether the federal reserve system can or could 
succesfully substitute something new for the methods of central 
banking but whether it can make use of those methods. If it has 
done so, those who were disposed to contend that it could not 
succeed for lack of them must own themselves in the wrong. 

The issue, however, is far more important than that of proving 
whether this or that contending group was or was not right; 
it is a question whether the methods of the federal reserve sys- 
tem looking to the establishment of a definite discount market 
have been efficient and satisfactory,.and to this the reply must 
be on the whole in the affirmative. Interest rates have undoubtedly 
been stabilized and rendered more uniform than in the past, while 
the banks have been able to act as a unit in their purchases of 
paper and investments. Indeed, some might consider that more 
criticism should be visited upon the closeness of this coopera- 
tion, than upon the alleged clumsiness of the expedients employed. 
There is general agreement that the district plan of organi- 
zation has resulted in bringing the reserve banks of the several 
districts considerably closer to the communities in which they are 
located than could have been true had these banks been mere 
branches of a central organization. This is not a partisan or 
one-sided assertion, but is a generalization from authoritative ex- 
pressions made by many persons including not a few of those who 
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formerly entertained the opposite view. While there has been 
criticism of the method of electing the directorates of the several 
banks, and while it has been and is frequently stated that these 
directorates are not satisfactorily representative of the banking 
and business communities in which they are located, owing to the 
preponderating power given to the smaller banks through the 
equality of voting strength (“one bank, one vote”) provided in 
the act, combined with the singular circumstance that many coun- 
try banks do not care to exercise their franchise, it yet remains 
an admitted fact that the banks are regarded by their several 
communities as being in a very direct sense their own institutions, 
controlled by them, responsive to their needs, and far more truly 
representative of local requirements, as already stated, than the 
branches of a central bank could have been. 

It was apparent from the initiation of the federal reserve sys- 
tem that its essential success would depend very largely upon its 
being able to reform the commercial paper of the country. It is 
not now necessary to consider the lines along which this reform 
was called for, since recent banking discussion has made the whole 
subject familiar to all students. As is well known, the banking 
paper of the United States has developed in a predominating degree 
upon the “single-name” basis, as opposed to the “acceptance” or 
“two-name” basis adopted in foreign countries. While there have 
been voices, some of them influential, that protested against the 
attempt to substitute two-name paper for single-name, the general 
drift of discussion in recent years has been toward two-name paper, 
on the ground that it represented a more scientific, logical, and 
safe method of doing business. Perhaps the very latest develop- 
ment in opinion since the organization of the federal reserve sys- 
tem has been that whereas the single-name plan has merits of 
such distinct nature as to insure its continued existence, the two- 
name or acceptance plan is needed as an auxiliary so that in the 
future the paper of the United States may be regarded as promi- 
nently containing elements of both classes. This eclectic view 
seems likely to be the sound one, although it safely avoids com- 
mitting itself on the question how far the acceptance paper is to 
displace the single-name variety. What is clear is that one test 
of the federal reserve system must inevitably be the extent to 
which it has facilitated or assisted the growth of this acceptance 
paper. Has it done so in any adequate measure and can it in the 
future increase the degree of its success in that regard? The Fed- 
eral Reserve act as originally passed gave the Federal Reserve 
Board authority to define commercial paper eligible for rediscount 
at federal reserve banks, and the board in its initial stages desired 
to discriminate in favor of the two-name paper, though it never 
went so far as to commit itself definitely in that way. Single-name 
paper has always formed the bulk of that discounted by the federal 
reserve banks, and this has been apparently the result of necessity. 
The Federal Reserve act, however, clearly intended to stimulate the 
“bill of exchange” whether that of the commercial enterprise or of 
the banker, and the board has, therefore, very properly endeavored 
by favoring rates and by special regulations to encourage the de- 
velopment both of the commercial bill of exchange, (designated by 
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it as the “trade acceptance”) and of the bankers’ accepted “bill of 
exchange.” 

Although the amount of this paper rediscounted at federal re- 
serve banks has been extraordinarily small, investigations carried 
on for the purpose of ascertaining how far the new type of paper 
was being used have shown that it was gaining ground, and in the 
autumn of 1916 a committee of federal reserve agents charged 
with the duty of investigating the subject, compiled from easily 
available sources a list of seventy more or less influential firms and 
corporations which had definitely adopted it. This list, it is under- 
stood, has been considerably extended since that time. In some 
parts of the country no progress whatever seems to have been 
made, due to the fact that local concerns were not dependent upon 
the banks and had no trouble in conducting their business relations 
upon the open account system. In others, however, very decided 
progress is clearly being attained, and the volume of trade accept- 
ances presented to the banks is evidently no measure of the volume 
in existence. For evident reasons, the trade acceptance is a desirable 
means of closing an account, even if the concern which sells the 
goods is not under the necessity of discounting its paper at a 
bank. On the commercial side, then, it must be said that the 
federal reserve system has only begun the development of: the 
particular kind of paper which is necessary to the satisfactory 
upbuilding of the enterprise. More attention has been given to 
the bankers’ acceptance than to the trade acceptance, and ap- 
parently more success has been attained in connection with it. The 
original federal reserve act permitted the use of bankers’ accept- 
ances only in financing the exportation and importation of goods, 
a limitation at first understood to apply to foreign trade between 
the United States and other countries, but extended by the Federal 
Reserve Board to cover international trade between any countries. 
Later (on September 7, 1916) permission was granted for the 
acceptance by banks of bills growing out of domestic trade provided 
that the latter were documented in every case. Today, therefore, 
the bankers’ acceptance may be drawn either as a foreign or as 
a domestic bill. No satisfactory data are as yet available concern- 
ing the development of the domestic acceptance, and, whatever the 
volume in existence may be, it is probably small. The foreign 
bankers’ acceptance has had about two years for development, and 
we may roughly estimate that at the present time the acceptances 
of all American banks, whether members of the federal reserve 
system or not, are about $250,000,000—$300,000,000. Every mem- 
ber bank has the right to accept such paper up to 50 per cent of 
its capital stock, and the Federal Reserve Board has granted to 
forty-four banks the power to accept up to 100 per cent. 

One of the fundamental ideas that were embodied in the Fed- 
eral Reserve act as originally drawn was that of providing a check 
collection system that would be national in its scope. e con- 
siderations which impelled the framers of the Federal Reserve act 
to incorporate this provision were both theoretical and practical. 
We need not here discuss, however, the theoretical aspect of credit 
media in their relation to the currency, but may for present pur- 
poses confine attention wholly to actual results as exemplified in 
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ractice, through the application of the Federal Reserve act. 
he bad practice whereby checks were maintained outstanding 
for large amounts and for long periods of time in order to enhance 
the apparent holdings of various banks, and the coordinate prac- 
tice whereby holders of such checks were made to pay exorbitant 
and varying sums for the conversion of their claims into actual 
money had been recognized by the framers of the act as unwar- 
ranted handicaps to industry and as blemishes upon an otherwise 
promising system of business settlement. ‘They were, moreover, 
regarded as germs of unsoundness, likely to produce harmful 
growths when stringency or panic brought bad conditions leading 
to a suspension of specie payments, which usually rendered the 
great “float” of checks and drafts uncollectible in cash. Upon 
the practical side it was recognized that under the old system of 
reserves, reserve balances in cities had been made to carry the load 
of collections, that is to say, had been made to serve a dual pur- 
pose—that of a reserve balance and that of a collection basis. 

It was noted that this reserve consisted in no small degree of 
uncollected items which had been deposited with the banks and 
had a matter of courtesy on the part of the Comptroller of 
the Currency ‘been allowed to count as reserves. It was be- 
lieved that in practice the member bank must be furnished with 
the same service by the reserve bank that it had in the past re- 
ceived from other member banks acting as reserve agents, and 
that this service on the part of reserve banks would tend very 
strongly (if properly performed) to reduce the amount of the 
outstanding “float” and to place the collection system upon a 
sound and effective footing. 

We shall not find it necessary at this point to rehearse the 
history of the long struggle that has attended the effort to make 
the collection requirements of the act effective. Enough has been 
said when it is pointed out that from the beginning the application 
of the collection system was met with determined opposition from 
a great variety of sources, and that the disposition on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Board to leave the question to the various 
banks to be worked out as a matter of practical experience and 
adjustment was not a success. As the time for the final transfer 
of reserves has drawn near (November 16, 1917), it has, however, 
been appreciated more and more strongly by wise bankers that 
an effective clearing and collection system ought to be introduced 
and made actually operative before the time of eventual transfer 
when the reserve balances with city banks would no longer count 
as reserves should arrive. Hence, the action of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in adopting in the early summer of 1916 a compulsory 
system of clearings and collection. Inasmuch as the items were 
drawn, in the nature of things, not only upon other members but 
also upon non-members it was early perceived that the success of 
the plan would depend upon obtaining the consent of non-members 
to its application. That enough non-members have accepted ‘the 
plan to make the total number of assenting banks about 15,000 
(as against some 7,625 regular members of the system) shows 
that the plan has thus far met with very distinct success. In 
effect, it amounts to nothing more than the undertaking of check 
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collection at par, with deferred book credit, a moderate charge for 
handling the several items being made to the banks that deposit 
them. 

The operation of this plan of clearing and collection has ma- 
terially reduced exchange charges in many parts of the United 
States. Various large business houses testify that they have made 
savings of 50 per cent of their annual exchange charges. ‘This 
saving has been effected without the sacrifice of legitimate business 
by any bank. There is no truth in the constant statements that 
banks are compelled under the plan to make their checks good at 
a great distance from home. The ruling of the board has merely 
been that checks drawn upon a member bank must be paid for by 
acceptable exchange remitted by the member bank to the federal 
reserve bank, but that in the absence of such exchange the reserve 
bank will pay the cost of transmitting currency. At one time 
recalcitrant banks were informed that non-adherence to the sys- 
tem would mean that checks would be directly presented to them 
and collected in currency at their counters through the Post Office 
Department, but this has not been found necessary thus far. About 
all that can be said, then, is that the collection system of the 
Federal Reserve Board by enlisting, in some cases, the services of 
the express companies, as check collecting agencies has up to date 
prevented banks from enforcing a discount upon their own checks 
and has compelled them to meet these obligations over their counter 
at par or to adopt a policy which was equivalent thereto. 

This is a long stride toward the establishment of better, fairer. 
and more businesslike conditions of check settlement in the United 
States than have ever in the past existed. It is the first time that 
any scientific, unifying effort has been made in the direction re- 
ferred to. One result of the work done is to bring about a greater 
approach toward uniformity in clearing house rules and in many 
other ways the indirect consequences of the attempt have been as 
beneficial as its direct results. Very distinct credit should be given 
to the federal reserve system as a whole for what it has accom- 
plished in this particular, even while the admission is made that 
it has not yet gone the fyll length that some had expected, or at- 
tained as yet the results that may reasonably be expected at a 
later date. 

In this connection it is appropriate tc note that the progress 
in transfering reserves from city banks to federal reserve banks 
has been steady and has occurred without the slightest shock to 
business or banking operations. One reason for the extension of 
the time required for this transfer over what was practically a 
three-year period was found in the constant predictions that the 
transfer would cause severe stringency. Whether as a result of 
the large importation of gold into the United States or for other 
reasons, such stringency has at all events not materialized, and 
the final transfers, if ordered, could be made without the necessity 
of shifting any actual cash from the large city banks to the federal 
reserve banks. The development of a satisfactory check collection 
system has undoubtedly gone far toward reconciling the wiser 
bankers of the country to the transfer of reserves, while the ad- 
mission is now very general that the new system without an ade- 
quate reserve requirement could not possibly have succeeded. 
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The Development of the Credit Department of 
the Bank 


Freas Brown Snyper, Vice-President First National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The initiation and development of the credit department is one 
phase—and an important one—of the change in the banking busi- 
ness in the past thirty years. Encompassed within that period is 
the metamorphosis from an exclusive profession to a competitive 
business. The banker no longer grants “accommodation” to a sup- 
plicant for his favor. He sells credit and service to such business 
men as believe that his price or his quality is better than that of his 
competitor’s. 

When the late James G. Cannon, then vice-president of the 
Fourth National Bank of New York and a pioneer student of bank 
credits addressed the Drexel Institute on that subject in 1892 he 
delivered probably the first public utterance of its kind in this 
country. Although the American Bankers’ Association had been 
in existence since 1875, “the subject of bank credits,” said Mr. 
Cannon, “had never been discussed in a practical way by its mem- 
ers.” The credit department of the mercantile house was by that 
time a well developed and important factor. 

Mr. Cannon’s thoughts and suggestion fell on fallow ground 
and in 1895, less than three years later, bore fruit. The executive 
committee of the New York State Bankers’ Association then adopt- 
ed a resolution recommending to its members “that they request 
borrowers of many from their respective institutions to give them 
written statements over their signatures of their assets and liabili- 
ties in such form as the committee on uniform statements of the 
various groups might recommend.” Just what a radical step this 
was may be measured by the fact that the intervening years have 
failed to eradicate from many minds the belief that such a request 
from a bank implies a lack of confidence in the borrowet’s stability 
and not even the rediscount limitations of the Federal Reserve Bank 
have induced a number of prominent open market borrowers to sup- 
port their credit with a frank statement of their affairs. 

The American Bankers’ Association at its Cleveland convention 
of 1899 adopted a uniform statement blank to be supplied to mem- 
bers and instructed its secretary to create in his office a model de- 
partment for the information of members. These efforts have pro- 
duced a set of bank credit department forms which were widely 
distributed and in some variation, they are today quite universally 
used. 

These public acknowledgments of the need for better methods 
of compiling and preserving credit data were the visible mile stones 
marking the progress of the quiet research work which pio- 
neers were pushing steadily forward. Three names stand out 
prominently in these efforts: the late Mr. Cannon, :William Post of 
the Central National Bank, Philadelphia, and William H. Peck of 
the Third National Bank of Scranton. The debt of the bankers 
of the United States to these men can never be measured but they 
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find their reward in the impress on credit methods made for all 
time by their work. Mr. Cannon carried intensive examination of 
a credit risk farther than any banker before or since but in com- 
mon with Mr. Post and Mr. Peck he never substituted the form 
for the substance; never let the system obliterate the man back 
of the risk. 

Coincident with the growth of bank credit departments came 
the development of the commercial paper market. It is hard to 
say whether the first hen came from an egg or the first egg came 
from a hen in so far as deciding whether the enlarged use of com- 
mercial paper came from the growth of credit departments or 
forced the bank credit department into existence. Suffice it that 
their growth was contemporaneous. In the development stage of 
a country or community, the function of a bank is to gather the idle 
funds in small amounts to serve as .a base or metallic reserve for 
the credit extended to industry. Loans, regardless of their tenor, 
are understood to be permanent during good behavior and the banks’ 
assets are accordingly semi-fluid rather than liquid. Any attempt 
to collect such loans means hardship and frequently liquidation for 
the borrower: Eventually, however, the accumulating profits sup- 
ply working capital, and industry only requires bank credit at the 
height of its season when the inventory is at its peak. Further 
profits and the growth of the savings deposits of workers provide 
the fixed capital for new industries and the bankers no longer re- 
gard permanent loans with favor and lack of working capital is a 
subject of criticism. Then the community has surplus funds and 
its banks must find investment for them. 

The prosperity stage of the business cycle following the re- 
covery period from the panic of 1893 lifted the eastern edge of the 
United States finally and permanently above the development era. 
The note-shaver of early days, fattening on money paid from 
necessity, changed into a note-broker. He gathered notes, usually 
receivables, locally, and sold them locally exacting a small com- 
mission for his service and remitting his client after the sale. The 
value of his service was his acquaintance with the banks of the 
community and a knowledge of their loaning position. He was only 
needed in the larger communities where all the business men could 
not know all the bankers. 

Business began to revolve with greater rapidity and competi- 
tion grew keeier. The latter element resulted in the substi‘ution 
of the op.n account or long terms fot the merchandise note and 
the former gave birth to +: discount for prompt payment. The 
note broker saw his stock in trade diminishing but saw also the 
large interest to be made by the merchant in discounting his bills. 
The sale of the customer’s own note instead of his notes receivable 
followed and in rapid succession the business changed from a local 
to a nation-wide field and from a brokerage to a dealer basis. The 
larger commercial paper houses which now have offices on both 
coasts with many in between, serve much of the intervening terri- 
tory by salesmen and reach every corner by mail offerings. While 
their compensation is still a commission, they buy their customers’ 
notes outright, take the risk of changes in the interest rates and 
finance their carrying by bank loans. 
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This somewhat extended review of the growth of commercial 
paper is necessary to an understanding of the bank credit depart- 
ment’s development. The old fashioned banker who boasted that 
he had a better credit department under his hat than most banks 
had in their files had some justifications as long as credit problems 
were largely local because he had an intimate acquaintance and daily 
touch with his risks and their properties, and a canny judgment 
The chief criticism against his method was the tendency of his 
credit department to go fishing when he did, but as long as the 
bank was small even this was of secondary importance. 

Today, however, the credit man in New York charged with 
the weekly duty of passing on loans as great as the asséts of his bank 
twenty years ago must draw his purchases from a field which has 
now passed the boundaries of our country and the seas surrounding 
it. If he drops out tomorrow, there must be no gap where he once 
stood and there must be no breaks in the ceaseless passing ranks 
of credit opinions. So it is that the bank credit file, once only half 
a record of the facts about local names has become a complete up- 
to-the-minute history of credit risks scattered throughout the 
world. 

Its perfection has been reached chiefly in the larger cities, but 
as one by one the frontier settlements disappear and commercial 
centers displace them, credit departments are organized in smaller 
and smaller places. The country bank cashier now has his file in 
which he accumulates the history of his own customers and facts 
about the notes he buys in the open market. He no longer trusts 
to his memory for important essentials or to his own longevity for 
a complete record. The average credit system is as elastic as a 
bockkeeping system which primarily consists of a day-book, journal 
and ledger, but may be subdivided into a hundred parts. The de- 
partment starting with only one file grows with its bank and forms 
multiply with a view to gathering facts from many different 
sources but digesting them to essentials for the consideration of 
busy officials. 

The metropolitan bank’s credit department is now more com- 
plete in the things it covers than a mercantile agency. It may 
employ over one hundred people. Some of them do nothing but 
index and file information. Others devote their entire time to keep- 
ing the folders in shape with no loose papers, for the papers are 
fastened into the folder that is may be handled and read like a 
book. Several investigators are employed to gather information 
from houses in specific lines of business assigned to them and they 
develop into specialists who from long acquaintance come to be 
the repositories of facts and gossip for the whole trade. The re- 
sults of their work are turned in to office men who have been en- 
gaged on other phases of the same investigations and the whole 
is digested if it is for the bank’s own use or dictated as a letter 
if 4t is for an inquiring correspondent. Such complete and ex- 
pensive organizations are not maintained entirely for selfish pur- 
pose but they perform a service for cerresponding banks through- 
cut the country and interchange courtesies with thoSe who con- 
tribute to their files. 

Heretofore reserve city banks have competed for the accounts 
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of out-of-town banks largely on their collection facilities. The 
operation of the Federal Reserve system tends to reduce such facili- 
ties to a common level. The competition of the future will prob- 
ably be on credit facilities. Because of their quasi-public nature 
the Federal Reserve Banks will be less inclined to express positive 
opinions On many credit risks and will not investigate securities 
other than municipal. This is going to mean that the reserve’ city 
bank which tries hardest to express a clear honest opinion of a 
risk regardless of the relation in which it may stand to that risk 
is the bank which will gain and hold the balances of out-of-town 
bankers who are dependent on that kind of information. The ex- 
tensive credit department not only pays for itself in keeping down 
losses but it is actually a business builder instead of the pull-back, 
as is its reputation. No care and expense is too great to expend in 
gathering the facts as a basis for correct judgment. The credit 
opinion of a reserve city bank is not unlike a stone cast into a mill 
pond. It carries on from bank to bank like the ever widening circle 
of ripples which spreads long after the stone which caused them 
has found rest on the bottom. 

The emphasis on statements and credit files marking the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and the regulations and rulings of its administra- 
tive board have served to stimulate greatly interest in the credit de- 
partment. It has produced a large crop of men who have learned 
that the ratio of quick assets to liabilities is as two to one, perhaps, 
and who therefore consider themselves credit men. With many 
theorists, they have evolved forms, particularly property statement 
blanks, which, make an income tax report seem like a lesson in the 
first reader by comparison. They are most interesting as far as 
they go,—and they go as far as possible—but their utility is ques- 
tionable. Banking is a highly competitive business and the close- 
ress with which the credit man can inspect his risk depends largely 
on how badly he wants to get or keep the business of the concern 
under investigation. If the account is one which has such large 
elements of doubt in it that the payment of its loans and a severance 
of the relationship would not move the credit man to tears, he can 
insist on all the minutiae. But his attention suggests that he does 
not need such facts to form his opinion. When the account is a 
good one and the bank around the corner would welcome it on any 
reasonable basis, the credit man will think a long while before he 
presents an intricate questionaire and indicates that further credit 
depends on a filling in of each blank line: The well developed credit 
department passed through this stage several years ago. This does 
not mean any let up in the endeavors to secure signed statements 
and supplementary data. It means that the relative importance of 
the statement is declining in favor of that prime factor, the man 
behind the risk. The figures of a business are a skeleton which 
must be dotted with the flesh of the character, ability and habits of 
the management to be a flesh and blood exhibit. The good credit 
man gets more information about his customer than ever before 
but not by sending him long blanks to fill out. He cultivates the 
customer, studies the business, shows his interest in it by learning 
to talk intelligently about it and the customer soon recognizes him 
as a valued adviser whose opinion is to be sought and heeded; not 
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as an inquisitor who is prying into affairs which do not concern 
him. The vital facts about the business are soon flowing over his 
desk with pleasant regularity and the customer is anxious to bring 
in his periodical balance sheet as a marker by which to demon- 
strate his progress. 

The bank credit department is not yet a perfect creation. Some 
times its replies to inquiries are wooden, its investigations unintelli- 
gent and tactless, its opinions shaded by prejudice and interest and 
its courage faltering. But it has an ideal and is striving to attain 
it. It is looking toward the day when all bank officers will recog- 
nize the danger of competition in credit. Then, in the larger cities, 
the clearing house will be more generally used as a disinterested 
compiler of aggregate borrowings, the credit man will know how 
to ask for the exact information he needs, his opinion will be 
founded on his knowledge of basic conditions and expressed in 
dollars and the importance of his contribution to ethical business 
practices will be recognized. 


The Bank and the Cotton Crop 


By Cuar.es B. Lewis, President, Fourth National Bank, 
Macon, Georgia. 


In order to discuss the relation between the bank and the 
cotton crop so that those who are not familiar with the method of 
financing and marketing the staple in the South may get a clear 
idea of it, I shall take up the four principle factors in producing 
and marketing cotton. They are the farmer, the warehouseman, 
the shipper, and the mill, to each of whom the bank furnishes credit 
in the production of a crop. 

A large portion of the cotton grown in the South is produced 
by a class of farmers who rely to a more or less degree on the ware- 
housemen for furnishing supplies such as fertilizers, implements, 
live stock, merchandise and credit. (In a great many sections “sup- 
ply merchants” who usually conduct small warehouses in connection 
with their stores, take the place of the warehousemen in the larger 
cotton centers.) During the early part of the year the farmer goes 
to his warehouseman and arranges for a certain line of credit which 
he thinks will be sufficient to “run him” until the cotton matures 
and is ready to sell. This credit is secured with a real estate 
mortgage, livestock mortgage, personal endorsement or crop mort- 
gage or rather an agreement to give a crop mortgage when the weed 
is up and growing. In this state a mortgage on a crop is not valid 
unless the weed is up, and even then it is not desirable security 
because of the uncertainty of production; the difficulty of locating 
and identifying the cotton after it has been picked; and the fact 
that the landlord has a lien on the crop, which has priority over a 
mortgage, until his rental has been paid. When the crop has 
matured the farmer picks and gins his cotton and carries it to the 
warehouseman who buys it at current prices and credits the pro- 
ceeds on the farmer’s note. When his indebtedness has been liqui- 
dated he stores the remainder of his cotton with the warehouseman, 
or sells it as his judgment dictates. Oftentimes when the market is 
not satisfactory he stores his cotton and takes the receipts to his 
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bank where he borrows money with which to pay his obligations. 
When the cotton is stored with a reliable warehouseman and is 
properly insured, these receipts are regarded as first-class security 
and as such are readily accepted by all southern banks. Millions 
ef dollars are loaned in-this way when the demand is sluggish and 
the market is low, as it was in the fall of 1914. The better class 
of farmers patronize the warehouse to a certain extent, but they 
finance their crops mainly through the banks. Whenever it is re- 
quired, the farmers give the banks about the same character of 
security that the warehouse receives, except that it is stronger. As 
a whole this kind of paper is considered first class and losses to 
banks are exceedingly small where ordinary discretion is used. 
There are of course thousands of good farmers in the South who 
finance their crops and who are not depndent on the warehouseman 
or the bank for credit. 

Next comes the warehouseman who is a very profitable cus- 
tomer of the bank. As he furnishes supplies and credit to the 
farmer, he replenishes his funds by borrowing from the bank. 
These loans are made during the spring months and mature during 
the fall. They are invariably secured with a good margin of 
farmers’ notes and are looked upon as desirable investments. When 
the notes mature in the fall the warehousemen pay them by selling 
the cotton which they have bought from the farmers; or arrange 
for an extension by depositing with the bank receipts for a suffi- 
cient number of bales with ample margin, to cover their obligations. 
In a great many instances warehousemen deposit as collateral secur- 
ity receipts for cotton stored in their own warehouses but this 
custom is not regarded with favor. It really affords very little 
security, unless the warehouse has a weigher and manager in charge 
who are under sufficient bond. When the weigher and manager are 
well bonded the warehouse is then called a “Bonded Warehouse” 
and its receipts are readily accepted by all banks in the South, in- 
cluding the Federal Reserve banks. A better way, however, of 
handling cotton owned by a warehouseman where it is to be used 
as security is to have it stored in an independent warehouse or in 
a cotton compress. Whenever the warehouseman thinks the mar- 
ket is favorable he sells the cotton which he has purchased from 
the farmer to the shipper. Ordinarily the warehouseman holds 
cotton for only a short time, but sometimes it is held for months, 
during which time the bank makes him advances. A large part, 
probably a majority, of the cotton crop is financed through the 
warehouseman or “supply merchant” and where the moral risk is 
good the losses are insignificant. 

As cotton is never sold except for cash the shipper necessarily 
requires a great deal of money to handle his business. After he 
has contracted to furnish his customers among the mills and foreign 
tuyers with a certain number of bales of a certain grade on a speci- 
fed date, usually sixty or ninety days ahead, he must go into the 
market and buy until he accumulates enough cotton to fill his 
orders, and then hold it until the date of delivery. There are nearly 
a hundred grades of cotton, about fifteen of which are in general 
use,‘and in buying a shipper cannot always get the exact grades he 
wants without buying other grades which must be carried until he 
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can dispose of them. In addition to the money which is tied up 
in this way there is always some delay in getting cotton delivered 
to the compress, where it is made into smaller bales. While the 
shipper buys and sells continually he is compelled to carry a good 
stock of cotton on hand, for the reasons stated above, and the bank 
is’ called on to furnish the money. This is a profitable class of 
business which banks are glad to handle, but it is more hazardous 
than that of the farmer or the warehouseman because of the 
amounts involved are much larger and are affected more by fluctua- 
tions of the market. The shipper can protect himself against 
fluctuations to a certain extent, and he invariably does by hedging.” 
For instance, if ninety-day futures on the cotton exchange are sell- 
ing at 25 cents he can sell one hundred bales of spot cotion at say 
25% cents per pound for delivery ninety days from date and buy 
one hundred bales of futures. While this protects him from fluct- 
uations in the market it often happens that spot cotton commands 
a much higher price than futures and when such conditions prevail 
ke will lose money even though he had the cotton bought at a 
lower price than he sold it, because he cannot fill spot orders with 
a “future” contract that has matured. Banks guard against con- 
tingencies of this sort by requiring the shipper to put up a margin 
of ten or fifteen dollars per bale on the money loaned him. The 
contract between the bank and the shipper is such that every time 
there is a decline in the market the bank can call for more margin 
and if it is not forthcoming the spot cotton can be sold before the 
margin is entirely wiped out. Shippers of experience and ability 
seldom have any serious losses and where the moral risk is good 
there is very little danger of banks losing money if the market and 
the collateral are watched closely enough. When the shipper fills 
his orders he deposits with his bank a draft drawn on the buyer to 
which is attached an order-notify bill of lading covering the cotton 
shipped. The bank credits him with the amount of the draft less 
whatever exchange that is agreed upon which is usually about one- 
fourth of one per cent. 

In dealing with farmers, warehousemen or shippers where cot- 
ton is involved banks always require receipts or ladings which 
represent the actual cotton, but with mills loans are seldom made 
with the cotton as security. This custom has come about because 
the mills are constantly manufacturing the staple into merchandise 
and after this is done it would of course be impossible to identify 
the cotton pledged as security. Fortunately practically all cotton 
mills are strong enough financially to borrow all of the money 
necessary for their operation without pledging cotton as security. 
Inasmuch as mills sell their goods based on prices at which the 
raw material was purchased, there is very little chance of them 
losing money, except for lack of efficient management. Mill paper 
is generally regarded very favorably and as it is usually liquidated 
within six months’ time it is sought after for investment purposes. 

The banks are so closely related to the cotton crop from the 
time it is planted until it is finally consumed that fully 100 per cent 
of it is handled by them. There is probably no other commodity 
of the importance of cotton where the entire crop passes through 
banks; some of it more than once. 
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Credit Conditions in the Cattle Loan Business 


*F.T. Ransom, Vice-President, Union National Bank, Wichita, Kan. 


There is one common element in all industrial loans in that 
they must rest upon and embody recognized banking principles. 
‘The basic purpose of the loan should be the needs and requirements 
of the industry that the credit is to serve. In order to serve such 
a purpose and at the same time to surround the loan with proper 
safe-guards, especial knowledge of the industry is essential. Thus 
the natural outgrowth of the development of our various industries 
is the bank official that specializes on the credits of particular in- 
dustries. This is of vast importance to the industries themselves, 
because this knowledge is essential to confidence and confidence 
must necessarily precede credit. 

The Live Stock Industry, like all others, requires legitimate 
extension of credit, which must necessarily be based upon funda- 
mentally sound principles. This can be done only when the observ- 
ance of true banking principles is united with the essential knowl- 
edge of the industry which, in the last analysis, means a knowledge 
of the economic forces operating without and the natural laws 
governing the development within. While these economic forces 
mentioned are in themselves natural laws, or the results of the 
operation of natural laws, a distinction is here made in order to 
differentiate between the extraneous and the inherent forces. 

If true banking principles were evidently observed in every 
so-called cattle loan this element could be dismissed without further 
consideration, but it must be admitted that conditions have existed 
for some time that call for serious reflection. Following a break- 
down in cattle loan credits about twenty-three years ago, caused by 
injudicious over-ex‘ensions of credit, confidence has been gradually 
restored by the proper handling of the loans. As a result of this 
regained confidence there has been an ever widening market for 
the paper with a continually decreasing rediscount rate. This is 
especially true since the passage of the Federal Reserve Act which 
gives special recognition to this class of loans. 

As the rates to the borrowers did not immediately decrease, 
there was a period of a year or a little over during which the mar- 
gin of profit between the two rates was considerable. These un- 
usually profitable periods had a great deal to do with the starting 
of a large number of new cattle loan companies. If the only bad 
results therefrom were the present demoralized condition of rates, 
it would be of concern to the loaning companies only, but there are 
other phases of the situation. 

Any cattle loan company that is founded upon a true knowledge 
of the business and operates on the basis of the needs of the in- 
dustry is a legitimate institution and its services will no doubt 
prove of value to the industry. On the other hand, any company 
that is founded simply for the difference between the two rates, 
will undoubtedly tend to produce over-extensions of credit, if 
nothing worse. 

For the sake of emphasis, the second sentence of this article 
is repeated here: “The basic purpose of the loan should be the 
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needs and requirements of the industry that the credit is to serve.” 
When this vital principle is entirely lost sight of and when borrow- 
ing is encouraged for the sole purpose that the lender may make a 
profit, the results cannot be otherwise than injurious. 

As cattle loans are generally made for the purpose of pur- 
chasing cattle, it naturally follows that an extension of credit re- 
sults in a demand that reflects itself in prices. Thus an over- 
extension of credit on loans secured by a certain class of cattle will 
result in a price for that particular class that is not in harmony 
with that of the other classes. That antiquated theory, still clung 
to so tenaciously by some bankers, that the only true cattle loan 
is one based on aged steers being prepared for the beef market has 
always exercised a strong influence in relative over-extensions by 
creating a preferred market for this class of loan. 

However, the day of payment always arrives and, regardless 
of the purchase price, the selling price will adjust itself on the basis 
of relative prices created by supply and demand. In the case of 
aged steers finished for beef, the selling price is not based upon the 
cost of production but upon the beef value of the animals and they 
necessarily compete with other and younger forms of beef animals 
that have been produced and marketed at a considerably less ex- 
pense per pound of meat. The greatest losses incurred by cattle- 
men in the past six years have been in the feeding out of aged 
steers and it behooves them to profit by experience. 

In seeking the cause of his trouble, the average cattleman 
casily figures that the selling price does not bear the proper relation 
to the purchase price plus his cost of production. This is undoubt- 
edly a fact, but the question is, which is out of line? The last 
person that the average man will accuse of bad judgment is him- 
self and he will never place the blame upon himself if there is any 
way to shift the responsibility. Due to the fact that he readily 
chose to pay the purchase price but is forced to accept the selling 
price, or keep his cattle, he invariably attributes his trouble to mar- 
keting conditions and goes no further with his analysis. While 
marketing conditions are not entirely blameless, the trouble lies 
deeper than that. 

One of the most potent factors entering into this situation is 
the failure of many cattlemen to recognize that the Live Stock 
Industry is passing through a transition period. Space will not 
permit going into detail here, but the cattle loan companies that 
really know the natural laws governing the devolopment of the 
industry are adjusting their loans to the new order of things.* 

In the consideration of credit conditions in the cattle loan 
business, it is essential that we not only know present conditions 
and deal with them as circumstances warrant but that we recog- 
nize certain logical tendencies and their inevitable results. 

Every credit man knows the evils of over-extension of credit, 
and the question is how can an industry be supplied with all the 
legitimate credit that it may require and yet be able to prevent over- 
extension. There can be no over-extension in the sum total if 
each individual unit is on the right basis. The problem, therefore, 


resolves itself into the proposition of getting the individual unit 
right. 
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In discussing these matters in St. Paul recently, Louis W. 
Hill stated that in his judgment, the cattle loan business was follow- 
ing the same line of development as had the farm loan business: 
that is, in the beginning there were several large farm loan com- 
panies, located in the large cities, that sent out agents to make these 
tarm loans but at the present time, practically every country bank 
is a farm loan agent. 

There is no question but that this is the logical development 
as well as the nearest approach to a solution now apparent. If 
there is any one thing that can be said to be perfectly clear in the 
Live Stock Industry today, it is that the future beef steer must 
and will be a by-product of farming. This change has been grad- 
ually but irresistibly taking place for some time and will become 
more apparent as the large ranches of Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas are divided into smaller units. Dry farming, the raising 
of drouth-resisting crops and the silo are gradually changing the 
whole system of cattle raising. 

The fact that cattle raising is passing through a transition 
period, it necessarily follows that there are really two forms of 
cattle loans today; one resting on the new conditions and the 
ether upon the conditions that have existed for a quarter of a 
century. Naturally there will be some difference in the two loans, 
which does not in any way reflect upon the desirability of either 
as an investment for the funds of a bank, but it is necessary to 
know that each is fundamentally correct. 

There is no intention to infer that the new form of loan will 
succeed the older form on account of it being a better investment, 
especially as the older form of cattle loan, when made by those 
qualified to do so, has won its position as a splendid banking asset 
upon its merits and will continue as such as long as there is need 
of the extension of credit along the lines upon which it is based. 
As a matter of fact there are more of the older farm loans now 
than there are of the new for the reason that the transition is in its 
initial stages but this proportion will change as the new develop- 
ment progresses. 

The logic of Mr. Hill’s statement is then clearly evident as is 
also the fact that the country banker is beginning to appreciate the 
significance of this development. Upon him will not only devolve 
the duty of properly caring for his local interests,.but also the re- 
sponsibility of supplying needed credits. In order to do this he 
must know the cattle loan business: He must not make the mis- 
take that is sometimes made in classing a chattel mortgage loan as a 
collateral loan. With a collateral loan, the collateral is in your 
vault, while with the chattle mortgage, the security remains in the 
hands of the mortgagor. 

The chattel mortgage correctly interpreted is a part of the 
borrower’s liquid assets legally segregated to be used in paying the 
prescribed indebtedness, which makes it absolutely necessary that 
the instrument be correctly executed. Naturally the chattel mort- 
gage is surrounded by safe-guards, legal and otherwise, but the 
greatest of them all is the integrity, moral worth and financial 
strength of the signer of the note. 


*In June, 1916, Mr. Ransom delivered an address before the Agricultural College 
at Manhattan, Kansas, the subject of which was the “Future Beef Steer.” This adlress 
ought to be read in connection with this article and a copy may be obtained by address- 
ing Mr. Ransom, care of The Union National Bank, Wichita, Kansas.” 
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The Bank and Lumber Loans 
By Eucene T. Wiison, Vice-President, National Bank of Tacoma. 


The State of Washington holds within its borders one of the 
largest lumber producing districts of the United States and contains 
at this time, by government estimate, 365 billion feet of standing 
timber which, subdivided into varieties, consists of 245 billions of 
Douglas fir, 45 billions of cedar, 55 billions of hemlock and white 
fir, 8 billions of spruce and 12 billions of western pine. The same 
authority estimates the average annual cut as 3% billion feet per 
year, leaving a sufficient quantity of standing timber at present 
writing to last a hundred years, at the same rate of consumption, 
without taking into consideration the reforestration by new growth, 
both artificial and natural. 

Prior to the withdrawal of shipping from the Pacific ocean 
incident to the great demand for vessels at Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
vast quantities of lumber were shipped from Washington ports, 
both off-shore and coastwise, to consumers in the Orient, Australia, 
Siberia, South Africa, California and Central and South America. 
Since that time, rail shipments east have predominated. Most ship- 
ments are sold on terms and the usual time of payment is sixty 
days from date. Needing funds for operation, the manufacturer 
assigns his invoice and bill of lading to his bank, which advances 
from 80 per cent to 90 per cent of the amount, less freight. The 
Lank then notifies the buyer that such an assignment has been made 
and encloses a card for signature and return, by which the latter 
agrees to remit direct to the assignee bank. When the remittance 
is received, the amount advanced with interest, is retained by the 
bank and the surplus is credited to the account of the shipper. 
Occasionally, the remittance is less than the account advanced, due 
to deductions for lack of grade or other sufficient reasons, in which 
event a charge of the shortage is made against the shipper’s account. 
Because of the possibility of such a deficiency, banks are not anx- 
ious to make advances upon lumber shipments except to responsi- 
ble manufacturers, and they fight shy of lumber brokers whose 
principal capital is a glib tongue and plenty of nerve. This class 
vf lumber loans, with responsible shippers behind them, is usually 
safe as an investment, especially where the banker is careful in 
checking up the financial standing of the consignee. 

Many loans are made direct to the manufacturer upon what 
we call a straight note, and where a proper checking shows the 
borrower to be possessed of quick assets sufficient to care for his 
liabilities in the event of a slump in the market, they are a fairly 
good investment, but in the lumber business, more than in any other, 
it is necessary to have the plant and stock well covered by insur- 
ance, and the careful banker usually sees that in the event of fire, 
loss, if any, is made payable to the bank as its interest may appear. 
Generally, these loans run longer before payment than those made 
upon assigned invoices, and most bankers find to their sorrow that 
they have many in the pouch that may be considered permanent - 
investments. Our most successful mill men are careful not to let 
their paper drop into that category, and they keep their bills payable 
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very active, cleaning up frequently and thereby maintaining a better 
credit, their reward being a lower rate of interest. They borrow 
for operating expenses only. Banks do not care to loan their funds 
for capital and thereby become partners of the borrower upon an 
iterest basis. 

One class of loans made by the banks in this state is to mill. 
owners desirous of replenishing their holdings of standing timber 
by purchase from the state or otherwise. These loans are usually 
zdvanced upon a stumpage basis and payment made as the standing 
timber is cut and in the log. It is customary to take a mortgage 
upon the timber as security and a loss is seldom incurred where 
judgment is used in making the loan. Bonds are frequently issued 
where large tracts are involved, and find ready purchasers among 
investors. In buying a timber bond, it is always well to know that 
one is obtaining it through a responsible institution which has 
carefully checked every transacton connected with the issue, both 
as to the legal steps invelved and the quality, as well as the quantity 
of timber in the tract. Timber bonds are usually made payable 
serially, so that when the last one matures, all others have been 
paid. 

The manufacture locally of the various wood products is no 
small item, and all of the factories so engaged must be financed 
by the banks of the state. It is a well known fact that the largest 
Lody of growing spruce in the United States is in Washington and 
Oregon, and this timber is in great demand just now for the 
manufacture of aeroplanes. For this purpose a very careful selec- 
tion is made, only one-sixth of the log being available. Aeroplane 
lumber brings from $95 to $105 per thousand feet, and that which is 
not fit for this particular use is worked up into boxes for fruit, cases 
for oil in tins, canned salmon, etc. Timber used for this purpose 
brings a very much lower price per thousand. Some of the most 
prosperous factories on Puget Sound are engaged in making fir 
coors, sash, porch columns, water-pine, etc. The fame of the 
Washington fir door has spread throughout the United States, the 
wood being excelled by no other for its great strength and beautiful 
grain. Hundreds of carloads of these doors are shinned to the 
eastern markets annually, where they come into competition with 
those made of southern pine and find no trouble in holding their 
place with dealers and builders. Vast quantities of sash are alsc 
«.anufactured with equally good results. 

Many factories on Puget Sound confine themselves to the 
manufacture of porch columns, both solid and built up, finding 
ready market throughout the eastern states, the demand often being 
far ahead of the possible production. These columns are in a class 
by themselves, with their firm, hard grain and freedom from knots 
and other defects. In some instances, comparatively large fortunes 
have been made in the manufacture of this product of Washington 
timber. Another product is water pipe made up of staves and 
wound with wire or strap iron. This pipe is made in sizes from a 
diameter of: a few inches up to one of five or six feet. It is used 
largely in municipal water-works and irrigation projects, and the 
:ixteen Government cantonments recently constructed for the mob- 
lization of the army have been large consumers of Washington 
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wood pipe. At Camp Lewis alone, near Tacoma, twenty-six miles 
were used in installing the water system of the post. It lasts well 
and always gives satisfaction. 

The tensile strength of Douglas fir, sometimes erroneously 
called Oregon pine, is equal to oak, and experience has demonstrated 
that ships built of this material are as staunch and durable as-those 
made of the harder and heavier timber. From Douglas fir is ob- 
tained the finest ship spars in the world, and in the past it has not 
been unusual for entire cargoes to be shipped around the Horn to 
the yards of Great Britain and Europe. At present there is a great 
demand for ship timbers and the government attends to the matter 
cf obtaining cars for quick delivery. Few mills are equipped to 
furnish ship timbers because of the enormous size required for 
certain purposes, since it is not unusual for some pieces to be cut 
33 inches square and 110 feet long, all clear stuff. As the ordinary 
‘-eight car is but 33 feet to 40 feet long, a comparison will give the 
reader an idea of what 110 lineal feet of timber means. 

Another product of the Northwest coast is the red cedar 
shingle known from the Pacific to the Atlantic as the best and most 
durable wooden roof material in the world. The cedar trees of this 
section, are, as a rule, very large, and from one of them many 
ts ousands of marketable shingles may be made. Hundreds of 
shingle mills dot the timber section and their annual output in the 
aggregate is enormous. The amount of money involved in the 
construction of a shingle mill is small as compared with one built 
tor the manufacture of lumber and is usually operated by men of 
smaller means, but the number of mills makes up for their size, 
and their product brings many shekels to their owners. 

I have gone more deeply into the timber business of our state 
than might be expected in an article on “The Bank and Lumber 
Loans,” with the object of explaining why the banks in this sec- 
tion should place 20 per cent of their accommodations upon lumber 
and its products. From what has been stated above some idea may 
be obtained of the magnitude of this industry and the character of 
the security behind loans made for operation, always keeping in 
mind the inadvisability of advancing capital funds. So far as man- 
ufacturing and marketing are concerned, no better paper is in the 
bank’s pouch, but the greatest care should be exercised in the selec- 
ition of customers, both at the selling and buying ends. In advances 
made upon assignments, there is always danger that a shipment 
may not be up to grade, or that damage and injury en route may 
occur, resulting in deductions from the invoice price or the holding 
of the entire shipment subject to the order of the seller, which re- 
sults in delays and losses. In such cases the bank must look to 
the shipper for repayment of its advances, hence the necessity that 
he be of sufficient financial strength to make the proper refund, if 
required to do so. The sound financial condition of the buyer is 
also essential, that no great loss may be incurred in the sale and the 
manufacturer be crippled thereby. There are lean years and fat 
years in the lumber business, but there is compensation in the fact 
that when the market is dull there is less demand upon the bank 
for operating funds. With capital loans, however, the contrary is 
the case, as the borrower for that purpose, who is without a market, 
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cannot pay his loans and must continue to add to them for funds 
with which to pay the overhead and protection expenses incident 
to a shut-down. Summing up the entire situation, it may be said 
that much depends upon the discretion and the care taken by the 
banker in his investigations of the character and responsibility of 
the borrower, and in holding him down to his legitimate require- 
ments and the avoidance of undue expansion. 


The Bank in the Mining Center 
By W. Z. Harrison, National Copper Bank Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Government reports show that more ore is mined within a 
twenty-five-mile-air-line radius from Salt Lake City than in the 
entire state of Colorado, and the combined output of the four large 
smelters within the same area exceeds that of any other smelter 
point in the United States. Whatever the industry thus massed 
about a city, it could not fail to have a pronounced effect upon all 
the business relations of that city, banking included, and the mining 
industry possesses peculiarities which heighten, or at least differ- 
entiate its influence. 

From the standpoint of the bank, and so far as dependable pro- 
ducers are concerned, these peculiarities are: 

1. A mine does not invest capital in raw materials (though 
even a farm does that). 

2. A mine maintains no sales force in the usual meaning 
of that term. 

3. The cost of its plant, and the upkeep of it, is abnormally 
high when judged by standards used for manufactories. 

4. The actual operating cost of extracting ore, once dis- 
covered and blocked out, is similarly low. 

5. A mine does not often lack an instant market for 
its output, nor is it compelled to sell on credit. 

One other consideration affects all mines alike until they have 
become thoroughly developed, viz., that the road ahead of them 
is likely to be long, arduous and uncertain. 

Of these five points the first, second, fourth and fifth are 
cbviously highly advantageous to the mine as a mere matter of 
economizing on operations not in themselves profitable, and they 
much more than offset the third point. They vitally interest the 
credit man since they affect the earnings accounts of applicants for 
credit, but another consideration touches him still more closely. 
It is that these private economies of the mining company’ become 
also public economies and beneficial to the whole business commun- 
ity, for by means of them a large output of new and valuable prod- 
ucts is maintained without the necessity of calling for help from 
that aggregate of capital available for investment. If ores had to 
be advertised like shoes, and, like shoes, sold by traveling men 
in lots of, say, one hundred pounds, the cost of selling would be 
high,and would in the final analysis be divided between producer 
and buyer. The least advantageously situated producers would be 
forced to close down, the least prosperous buyers would be forced 
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out of the market, and there would ensue a slowing-down in every 
industry using these metals. 

Again, if mines had to buy their raw materials on the market 
as most factories do, governing the volume and time of their pur- 
chases not only by the immediate demand exisiting in their shops 
but also by the market conditions, a large amount of capital would 
at once be involved in the financing of these purchases. No matter 
whether this capital were permanently funded or secured on tem- 
porary bank loans, other industries would be forced to go short 
of funds to that extent, and the business community would suffer 
accordingly. Again, the sale of ores for cash makes unnecessary 
an accounts receivable item on the balance sheets of mines, and 
eliminates all the costs, losses and annoyances which the ordinary 
mercantile or manufacturing enterprise experiences at this point, 
not to.speak of fully attaining that prompt turnover of capital which 
is the soul of every succeesful business, from banking to peanut- 
vending. 

If as an offset it is necessary for the mine to spend rather large 
sums for the steady accomplishment of “dead work,” to the end 
that the mine will not be without ore blocked out ahead of immedi- 
ate requirements, that use of capital is more than counterbalanced 
by the saving just suggested. 

It is plain therefore that a producing mine plays a more useful 
part in the finances of a community than would any ordinary manu- 
factory, accomplishing all that the latter would, and doing it with 
less financial assistance. It puts out a useful and profitable prod- 
uct, provides a market for tools, machinery, provisions, fuel and 
power, and creates a payroll, and entirely omits to call upon the , 
community for funds for certain uses which any other manufactory 
would find indispensable, which funds are thus kept free for the 
development of other industries. Moreover a producing mine is 
likely to provide new funds more rapidly than almost any other 
kind of business. All this makes mining as valuable as agriculture 
itself, though not entirely for the same reasons. 

When deciding upon a request for credit from a dependable 
producer, the credit man follows the same rules that would pre- 
vail if he were studying the strength of a factory. When a mine 
is well developed, with many months’ supply of ore accurately sur- 
veyed and marked out, with average assays, and the cost of mining 
and milling, so thoroughly established that the estimate of income 
becomes a mere matter of calculating the capacity of plant and 
working force, and when it desires credit for the purpose of erect- 
ing an additional milling unit, or to provide new and cheaper trans- 
portation facilities, or for any other purpose that tends to increase 
its output and profits, it is then precisely as worthy of credit as 
any manufacturing establishment in the land. Indeed as a credit 
risk it possesses some tremendous advantages over the ordinary 
eee on account of the operating conditions previously men- 
tioned. 

Evidently then, the presence of such mines, while it’ bene- 
fically affects the general credit situation, ‘offers no peculiar prob- 
Jems of credit granting. If our dependable producers, and those 
only, could suddenly be transported to Massachusetts, and scattered 
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over an area of twenty-five miles’ radius from Faneuil Hall, it 
would make just about the same impression upon Boston credit 
men that the addition of that many shoe factories would make. 
From the standpoint of the credit man it makes little difference 
how much ore there may be in a mine, or how great may be the 
potential value of patent, locational or other manufacuring advan- 
tages, if those things have not been thoroughly proved and valued ; 
on the other hand if the requisite facts as to both are thoroughly 
established, one may be approved as readily as the other. Both 
are producing new and valuable materials and are thus adding to 
the wealth of the community. Both will be able to fulfill their 
engagements. Both borrow for the purpose of increasing output. 
If their needs are temporary, they are alike proper subjects for the 
granting of commercial bank credits. If their needs are for more 
permanent capital, they are alike prospective clients of the “financ- 
ial” banker. 

But the credit requirements of such mines are likely to be 
large, both absolutely and with relation to their incomes, with the 
result that the loan can not be repaid within that short time which 
must be the limit for the lendings of a commercial bank. Large 
profits in sight draw such mines into large commitments for im- 
provements and extensions which call for investment capital and 
not commercial loans, and which may moreover be beyond the 
capacity of any of our local institutions. In such cases one of two 
things must happen. Either individual subscriptions of capital 
must be secured, or else the mine must arrange with the eastern 
investment bankers for the desired capital. To secure local sub- 
scriptions in large amounts on a strictly investment basis, is, for 
such propositions, almost impossible, for development in this sec- 
tion is so active that there are always other classes of investment 
which yield more than interest to a wary and energetic capitalist. 
To secure eastern individual subscriptions in sufficient amounts is 
also difficult. Thus it happens that houses like Hayden, Stone & Co., 
furnish a large part of the capital for mines of this class, doing so 
either by the issuance of bonds so well protected as to command 
very favorable terms, or by the issuance of shares. 

The local credit grantor therefore finds that the mining in- 
dustry can furnish him with comparatively little paper of depend- 
able producers, and that its offerings to him are mostly of two 
other kinds. One is the request of individuals for loans for all 
sorts of purposes, but secured by the deposit of mining stocks as 
collateral. These would be stocks listed on the local or eastern 
exchanges. Such loans are heavily margined and closely watched. 
The other kind would be the requests for capital to do development 
work or to supply additional equipment, on mines which have not 
set reached the stage where they can be called dependable produc- 
ers. The most usual case of this type is that of a group of men 
who have sufficient faith in their venture to be willing to stake 
their personal credit upon its outcome. They can secure funds 
upon their own names at ordinary rates, whereas their only other 
method of obtaining capital would be to sell stock. Feeling con- 
fident of the success of their project, and desiring to retain as 
large a share as possible of the profits that may come from it, they 
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determine to take in no partners, but to finance the enterprise per- 
sonally. The money is advanced either upon their personal notes, 
(1 upon their guaranty of the obligations of the mining company, 
and is in either case anything but a commercial loan. It is a sub- 
scription of more or less temporary capital. All the parties to the 
transaction recognize that in the nature of -the case no definite 
date can be named when the enterprise itself may be counted upon 
to return the funds invested, and consequently both lender and en- 
dorser are likely to look upon the signatures, not so much as regu- 
lar endorsements upon commercial paper, as mere guaraniies 
against ultimate loss, the paper to be renewed indefinitely so long 
as kept “good,” and the whole matter being simply an accommoda- 
tion to valued customers of the bank. 

This viewpoint is common in any city where specialization 
among lenders has not gone far. In fact such specialization is only 
a matter of degree. In no city of any importance is it entirely 
lacking; in no city is it perfectly complete. As.a result of this 
blending of the functions of the financial and commercial banker, 
most bank files carry very much more of “lines of credit” and 
purely capital investments than would the files of a commercial bank 
in the largest financial centers. 

In other words mining in itself, while exercising a pronounced 
influence upon the banking business as a whole, has no special brand 
to impress upon the methods of credit: grantings. Fluctuations in 
the local exchange are matched by fluctuations in rice lands, orange 
groves, apple orchards, cotton, wheat, railroad shares, city lots, in 
everything that men have speculated with. The principles do not 
change. Any apparent peculiarities are attributable simply to the 
fact that Salt Lake City is still young enough so that its fund 
of investment capital is not sufficient to cope with the demands of a 
capital-thirsty land. Yet Salt Lake City is no mean place. It is 
influential, wealthy and active. It occupies an unexcelled strategic 
position with regard to topography, railroads and resources in a 
roughly circular area averaging six hundred miles across, and rich 
in those agricultural, power and mineral resources which are the 
raison d'etre of large populations and accumulations of wealth. 
Development of these resources has proceeded far, but it is only 
the beginning. As it proceeds further, mining will become more 
and more a weighty factor in building up our fund of investment 
capital ; and though it will likewise loom larger in the office of the 
credit man, it will attract less and less attention as a variable. 


To win this fight for liberty we must 
stand together asanation. There isno 
surer bond between a man and his 
country than that he shall be a bond- 
holder of his country. 
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The Bank in an Agricultural Center 
M. WEIL, National Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska 


A bank organized in an agricultural or farming community 
is differently constituted from a city commercial bank. In the 
first place the organization should be composed of men who are 
directly interested in the immediate vicinity surrounding such a 
bank. They must be men of good judgment whose character is 
above reproach; also men who do not need to use their bank for 
borrowing purposes. 

After such an association of men has been brought together 
comes the selection of a president who has business qualifications 
and one who commands the respect of the community. The cashier 
must be a man of sound judgment, of good temperament, and one 
who is familiar with agricultural securities and the needs of a farm- 
ing community and of what is usually called, a country town. 

The location is riot as essential in a country or agricultural 
community as in a larger city, but the banking room must be ample, 
up-to-date, and comfortable in order to attract its share of the busi- 
ness in the community. 

Now having the bank established, the business of an agricul- 
tural bank will require the same care and attention as a larger bank 
in a commercial center. A bank in an agricultural district must 
also use a reasonable amount of printers’ ink, for advertising pur- 
poses. This must be done in a dignified, standard style, not in any 
cheap method, otherwise it would be against the interest of the 
bank, instead of advisable and _ attractive. 

The farmer, in an agricultural country, is the most desired 
depositor, for the reason that his savings go to the bank and often 
remain there for a number of years as a permanent deposit. The 
farmer seldom tries to speculate or use his money for investments 
outside of his actual needs for improving his farming conditions and 
his surroundings. 

The farmer: who owns his own land also becomes a desirable 
borrower, but his paper is different from the average commercial 
paper. The farmers’ paper is always made in four, six, nine or 
twelve months time; six and twelve months is the most in use. 
His notes draw interest from date. 

If he is a good, high-class farmer, he seldom offers or gives 
security ; yet the losses on this class of paper have been the smallest 
per cent of any loans that we have on record. 

The farmer who becomes a cattle feeder is also a very desirable 
customer for a bank, for the reason that he will use considerable 
of the bank’s surplus during the months when other demands for 
money are slack and in most cases he raises his own feed and has 
a margin in his cattle the moment they come in the feed lot, for the 
reason that having the supply on hand, he will not have to use any 
actual money for the feed and feeding purposes, and if he wishes to 
borrow money for the cattle the security is ample. But such a 
farmer must thoroughly understand the feeding and handling of 
cattle and hogs; the matter of shelter, the question of water, the 
matter of feed lots, all of which enters largely in the make-up of 
successful feeding. 

Then he must understand the cattle that will do best in his 
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territory or climate. Again he must protect himself and his live- 
stock against heavy storms during the winter months that they 
may have ample shelter and rough feed when other feed is hard to 
get, that they will not suffer. 

He must pay particular attention to the hogs in the feed lot 
following his cattle, as hogs usually fatten on what the cattle waste, 
but disease among hogs is common and unless properly cared for 
and looked after, hogs are as apt to prove a loss as a profit. 

The next customer of an agricultural bank is the renter, or the 
man who does not own his farm, but rents one. A great many of 
this class of men become very desirable bank customers for the 
reason that if they are successful farmers they always have to have 
a reserve fund laid up to protect their rent and supplies from the 
time the harvest is gathered until another crop is raised. 

The renter’s borrowing capacity at the bank is more limited 
than that of the owner of the land and unless he has live stock 
that he can offer as security on which usually the agricultural bank 
takes a chattel mortgage, he must procure a responsible man to 
endorse his note before he can borrow money at any well managed 
agricultural bank. Then again his rate of interest is always 1 per 
cent higher than other classes of borrowers. Yet he is considered 
a desirable bank customer. 

The next element in an agricultural bank’s customers is the local 
merchant. He is ofttimes a problem to the bank officers, as most 
of these merchants are men of limited mercantile experience, as 
well as limited means. Too often a retired farmer seeks an easier 
life than that of farming, and wants to go into the mercantile busi- 
ness without any previous knowledge or experience, and too fre- 
quently has to call on his banker for loans,—not for the purpose 
of discounting his bills——but for the purpose of liquidating past 
due indebtedness ; and there is where the cashier of an agricultural 
bank will have to use good judgment, as well as nerve in handling 
this class of loans; otherwise he is apt to run up against a hard 
proposition; frequently a loss on his investments, besides the loss 
of valued friends, because the country merchant is really in close 
touch with the farmer in the agricultural district and his- advice 
and suggestions will bring many a desirable customer to the bank. 

The high class risks in these agricultural towns are likely to 
be the elevators and lumber yards, but too frequently these are 
owned as line yards and line elevators and seldom use the banks in 
agricultural districts for borrowing their money, and the only 
advantage the bank has is the handling of their checks and the 
small amount of exchange they are able to charge on their drafts. 
Yet it is very desirable for agricultural banks to have this class of 
business. 

Another problem has come into the banking business in agri- 
cultural districts and that is the farmers’ co-operative organization, 
formed to handle lumber and store and mill grain. These institutions 
are organized with a large number of stockholders, who appoint 
usually one or two of their stockholders as managers. They are all 
men of practically no knowledge or experience in the line of busi- 
ness and too frequently run their business without fully knowing 
what they are doing and when calling on the bank for accommo- 
dation, seldom offer anything except a corporation note, as not many 
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of the most responsible stockholders or directors will want to become 
responsible for all the stockholders, and it would be a physical 
impossibility to get a large number to endorse their loans, and these 
have frequently been classed as undesirable. 

Another difficulty entering into the agricultural bank’s man- 
agement is the absence of correctly kept sets of books in store and 
on farm. Seldom can the banker obtain a satisfactory financial 
statement of his customer and too frequently the cashier of an 
agricultural bank has trusted too much to his personal knowledge 
or what he thought he knew regarding the borrowing ability and 
responsibility of a well-known business man, though he has never 
been able to get a correct financial statement or financial informa- 
tion. 

The matter of commercial paper which has become a large 
part of the business in many agricultural banks, has become an 
element both of profit and protection on one side of the ledger and 
on the other side a most dangerous one. 

When the agricultural banker gets his commercial paper 
through one of his correspondent banks, or a bank with a good 
credit department, and a bank with a good record of conservative 
management, the percentage is largely in his favor, but the profit 
or rate of discount small. 

On the other hand, with the large amount of investment offered 
through many sources and at high rate of interest, the agricultural 
banker who is only looking for the profit side is too apt to buy that 
which he will find a slow asset and frequently hard to convert into 
money. Education along this line is a matter of serious import- 
ance to the country banker. 

Another element against the agricultural banker that has come 
into fashion in the past few years is soliciting and increasing his 
deposits on certificates of deposit bearing interest at a larger per 
cent than the agricultural banker can obtain on his commercial 
loans and in the near future this will seriously have to be taken 
into consideration. 

The bank in an agricultural district is dependent for its suc- 
cess upon the manner of the harvesting and taking care of its 
alfalfa, which is a very desirable crop for the reason that it pro- 
duces feed for the early fall months as well as for the late winter 
months and a good alfalfa field will usually produce three crops a 
year, beginning with the 15th of June. 

Next comes the wheat crop which generally comes in about 
July 1; the oats crop, July 15 to August 1; the corn crop from 
November 15 to January 1; the winter cattle feeding from October 
15 to June 1; the sheep feeding from November 1 to January 15. 
It usually requires from six to nine months to bring hogs from a 
small pig to a satisfactory hog for market. 

The summer feeding is usually what we call pasture feeding 
and without any other or very little attention, except that of look- 
ing after the stock, giving it plenty of water, and this commences 
early in April and lasts to the middle of September. 

. When conditions are favorable in an agricultural territory, 
the banks, if properly managed are good dividend earners and make 
desirable connections for other banks and those who have invest- 
ments with them, 
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The Proper Financing of the Live-Stock Industry 
in Georgia 


D. H. Krrkianp, International Agricultural Corporation, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


In order to improve his stock or buy lands, the cattle raiser 
must use the best asset in the world—live stock—as collateral 
against the loan to obtain money for making these improvements 
and possibly for the cultivation of his land, building barns, and 
expense while feeding, that his stock may bring him the maximum 
price on the market. . 

When negotiating a loan, the cattle man, for instance, is con- 
fronted with the fact that our so-called “cattle paper” is not rec- 
ognized by the individual lender, or by the banks, as desirable 
paper, yet the very same cattle would, under proper legal protec- 
tion, be the best collateral in the world. This is the case to such 
an extent that these cattle could be transferred from Georgia to 
some of the western states which have the proper laws and regula- 
tions and the borrower could, when he has landed the cattle in 
such states, borrow practically the purchase price from the banks 
in that section, and the paper which he gives as evidence of the 
loan would be negotiable not only at the local bank but at all large 
money centers. 

In other words, Georgia has a cattle industry constituting an 
asset of over $40,000,000, with a loan value of $33,000,000, which 
actually has no loan value in Georgia on account of the fact that 
loaning institutions have no protection in making a loan, while 
these same cattle could be shipped to other states, where real pro- 
tection exists, and form collateral for loans up to an amount equal- 
ling what they are worth in Georgia. 

The banks of Georgia have the money and the cattle man has 
the asset, but the two cannot get together because under the present 
laws they cannot produce “cattle paper” acceptable as collateral 
for loans by banks that make a business of this, or by the Federal 
Reserve Banks, which alone could handle all the cattle paper that 
oa might produce, if such paper were protected by the proper 
aws. 

Under present conditions, any loan made on cattle is made on 
“moral risk” and only where all parties concerned are well known 
to each other. Loans of this kind may be made on a more or less 
satisfactory basis, but in order to handle these loans on a large 
scale, or to place them so that they may be handled to advantage 
by the banks making the loans, the paper must be rediscounted and 
come to the large money centers where the personal standing of 
the borrower is not known and where the only thing taken into 
consideration is the actual, bona-fide value of the loan from a 
strictly business standpoint. This condition is causing thousands 
of Georgia cattle raisers to sell their cattle to western buyers who 
move them to western states, all because cattle have no safe loan 
value in Georgia. If, after years of experience, the western states 
have adopted laws which enable them to finance their cattle in- 
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dustry, why should not Georgia and other southern states adopt 
similar laws to finance the cattle industry within their bounds? 

In looking over the Georgia laws for instance, the principal 
defects seem to be that there is no state or centralized registration 
of marks and brands, and that under the Georgia Mortgage Law 
a man may mortgage his cattle and then dispose of the same cattle 
and receive only a nominal fine as punishment. In some instances 
on record these fines have been as low as five and ten dollars. 

It can be readily seen that these two features alone make a 
cattle loan of any description a MORAL risk to the individual or 
bank making the loan, the first defect resulting in the fact that 
there can be no proper identification of the cattle representing the 
collateral against the loan, while the other makes it possible for the 
cattle to be sold from under the mortgage. The result is that if 
the individual or bank making such a loan attempts to rediscount 
that loan in any bank in or out of the state, the investigation de- 
partment of the rediscount bank upon looking up the Georgia law 
will find on record decisions which work against the holder of the 
loan and that there is no system for identifying collateral with 
loau and will immediately report that the loan is merely a moral 
and not a collateral loan. 

If the legislature will pass a corrective measure, making the 
,emoval and sale of mortgaged property punishable by a term in 
the state penitentiary with no alternative, and a measure providing 
for state registration of brands and marks, with full provision for 
proper care of the records, there is no reason why forty million 
dollars could not be made to flow into the cattle industry of 
Georgia and assist in its development, and no reason why this 
amount could not be increased manyfold within the next few years. 

Every cattle man and stock raiser in the state should study 
this situation and use his utmost influence to have the necessary 
legislation passed just as soon as possible. One of the necessary 
elements of any successful development is sound, and at the same 
time, liberal financing, and with our marketing problem practically 
solved; our favorable position as to climate and forage; our con- 
venient supply of feeder cattle for fattening on our farms, there is 
no reason why with the proper laws to protect our loans, the South 
should not be, as many_people predict, the greatest live stock sec- 
tion of the country. 


The objects and the purposes for which 
the proceeds of the Liberty Loan Bonds 
are being and are to be used are national 
in their scope—even more, they are internation- 
al. In arming, equipping, and supplying our 
soldiers and in assisting our Allies by whose side 
they are to fight in France the proceeds of the 

, Liberty Loan Bonds are serving a purpose ap- 
proved by all Americans. 
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Functions of a Bank in the Distribution of 
Securities 


M. K. Parker, Equitable Trust Company, New York 


The business of banks in the sale of securities for investment 
is of comparatively recent growth. Like every successful growth, 
this development has been in response to a real economic need. 
To review briefly the growth of the security business as we under- 
stand it to-day, will require comparatively few words, as the busi- 
ness itself has had a very short history. 

At the time of the Civil War in this country, the security 
business as we now understand it, did not exist. Government bonds 
were the chief instruments of investment and these were distributed 
partly by bankers and partly as in the case of the government bonds 
sold by Jay Cook through personal efforts of individuals. A few 
years after that war, the development of railroads brought into view 
different methods for raising the funds necessary to finance the con- 
struction work. The first financing was done through a few private 
bankers who were generally interested in the property whose securi- 
ties they offered. After that came the smaller houses who took over 
the securities from the larger houses. These small houses came 
to be known as houses of distribution, while the larger houses were 
known as houses of issue, the latter, still as a rule being interested 
in the companies whose securities were traded in. Later, around 
1890, public utilities came into the field with large demands for 
capital for construction and this demand was met largely by the 
sale of securities through the smaller houses. Usually, there was 
comparatively little examination of the necessity for the financing 
and so long as the public went on buying securities, the supply kept 
up regardless of economic necessities. 

It was in the years from 1890 to 1900 that electricity first be- 
came an important factor in urban and interurban transportation. 
The electric light business also had its development at this time. 
Generally, the companies were largely over-capitalized and the bonds 
were issued against future hopes. The rapid growth of the country 
in a great many cases made these hopes come true, but these only 
led to further exploitations through combinations and re-organiza- 
tion. 
In the years that have followed, the necessity for some effective 
supervision of the issue of securities became more and more ap- 
parent. In those days the investor had little to go upon beyond 
the statement of the promoter. The security dealer of that day 
had no facilities for the critical examination of the securities offered 
and little desire to make analysis, provided he could sell the goods. 
To make the bonds attractive, they were usually accompanied by a 
stock bonus. This stock represented no cash investment and as a 
rule had little value, except as an opportunity to share in the future 
profits, if any developed. While in many ways the methods of 
distribution at that time were crude and extravagant, they probably 
performed a function of real value. With the passage of that era 
of construction, however, the old methods of financing have become 
obsolete. ‘The investor came to realize that the issue of securities 
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needs careful supervision and that he, individually, was not in posi- 
tion to give this supervision. His first inclination was to turn to 
his local banker for advice. This was really the stage at which the 
bank as an institution entered the security business. Broad-minded 
bankers realized that here was a function of banking that would 
meet a real need of their clients and would therefore have a real 
economic value. 

At first, buying securities for its customers in a small way, the 
business of the bank as a distributor of securities rapidly grew to 
the proportions we know to-day. Bond departments were organ- 
ized and all the resources of modern banking were brought to bear 
in the growth of this important new branch. In analyzing this 
growth the causes for its success become apparent. Banks and 
trust companies were everywhere under state or federal super- 
vision. The securities they bought to sell must be securities which 
would be approved by the banking departments. Bankers had 
long been accustomed to analyzing securities for themselves and it 
was a natural development for them to analyze securities for their 
customers. The profit realized was the price paid by the investor 
for this expert analysis and supervision. -It was natural for the 
investor to go to his banker for investment advice because as a rule, 
from his first dollar of savings, he had been in intimate relation 
with his banker in every step of his business. When he borrowed 
money, he made a confidant of his banker and as his funds accumu- 
lated, the banker best knew the needs of his client and of the 
securities that would be the best investment of these funds. In 
other words, it has been the growth of confidence on the part of 
the investor in the banker, through whom he made his investments, 
that has made the way possible for the great growth in the general 
security business. It is likewise because, as was shown in the sale 
of the Liberty Bonds, there are still millions of small investors who 
have not yet learned to go to their banker for investment that we 
can estimate the great future possibilities of the investment business. 

In France, thrift has become a national trait, largely perhaps, 
because the French have had opportunity for the investment of 
small accumulations of funds. In this country, until recent years, 
the smallest unit of investment was the $1,000 bond. Lately, even 
before the first Liberty Loan, the great aggregate investing power 
of small investors was more fully appreciated and the tendency has 
been to issue bonds in smaller and smaller units. Twenty years 
ago there were a few issues of bonds of $500 denominations. To- 
day, there are many high-class issues available in $100 units. As 
investors come to realize that they can go to their bank with smaller 
accumulations, denominations of even less than $100 will become 
general. 

As the necessity for thrift becomes more and more insistent, 
such demand must increase and it would seem inevitable that banks 
will be looked to even more than at present for investment securities. 
This has been the case in older countries, particularly in France, 
where most of the investment business is done by the large banking 
institutions like the Credit Lyonnais and similar institutions. 

For other reasons, but to the same extent, large investors will — 
also find it increasingly advantageous to place their investments 
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through banking institutions. For the reasons indicated, the securi- 
ties offered will be better selected. Another advantage in securities 
so purchased, is in their value as collateral. Where a banker passes 
on a bond before he sells it, he will naturally know its value 1s 
collateral better than he would bonds which he had never been 
interested in examining. 

A bank, also through its various departments, offers other ad- 
vantages to the large investor. Through its trust department it can 
hold securities for safe-keeping, collect coupons, and act generally 
as a responsible agent for the investor. Securities so held by a 
bank or trust company in a fiduciary capacity are not part of the 
general assets of the institution and are not liable for its debts in 
dissolution. Under such an arrangement many investors turn over 
their entire holdings of securities to a trust department, relieving 
themselves of all trouble in connection therewith. The bank not 
only collects the coupons, but makes out exemption certificates 
and pays income taxes, advising its client of the net credit to his 
account. The charge for this service is very small, in many cases 
not larger than the rental of a safe deposit box. 

What we have said indicates something of the functions of a 
bank in the distribution of securities. This does not mean that 
there will not always be local dealers in securities, but even such 
dealers will find it increasingly to their advantage to purchase their 
securities through the larger institutions in New York and other 
centers. For reasons indicated, such large institutions would tend 
toward conservatism in the class of securities offered. They will 
have of course the advantage of a large organization for passing 
on the securities. Having as a rule ample capital, they can make 
the business of a small dealer easier to transact by co-operating 
with him in carrying securities pending their sale. The small dealer 
is thus enabled to do a much larger business with a given amount 
of capital than is possible where he must buy securities outright, 
depending upon bank loans to carry securities until sold. It allows 
the dealer to concentrate all his ability on selling securities. 

It was generally estimated, before the first Liberty Loan, with 
its four millions of subscribers, that there were only about 200,000 
investors in the United States and that their aggregate annual in- 
vestments were about $2,000,000,000. . 

The number of subscribers to the Liberty Loan indicates that 
so far, the surface of the investment capacity of this country has 
been hardly scratched. Therefo: >, great as it is to-day, the history 
of the investment business lies largely in the future and the part 
that must be played by banks in the development of this future, is 
incalculable. 


There is every reason to believe that these Liberty Loan 
Bonds will increase in value after the War is over, to judge 
by the fact that in the past War Bonds did increase in value 
at the close of the War. In the event of the War ending 
within a short time these Bonds would increase in value be- 
cause of certain tax exemptions. In the event of the con- 
tinuance of the War over a long od, a higher rate of in- 
terest will have to be paid, and this will maintain the value 
of the Bonds. 
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The New Financing Opportunities for Shoe and 
Leather Industries 


Raymonp B. Cox, Webster & Atlas National Bank, Boston, Mass. 


The man upon whom falls the burden of financing a shoe or 
leather industry at the present time is confronted with many prob- 
lems. Raw materials have been purchased at high prices. Operat- 
ing expenses are excessive and future prospects of these industries 
are none too bright. Current volume of business requires much 
more money than did a similar volume only a few years ago. At 
the same time money is scarce and high for every one, so that 
bankers are particularly skeptical of an industry which is not boom- 
ing, whose raw materials are probably declining in value, and whose 
financial statements are top heavy with such inventories. There 
are few shoe or leather financial statements which today show the 
usual proportion between cash, receivables, inventory, liabilities, 
end sales. These conditions made it particularly hard for the 
financial man to secure the funds needed and deserved in his busi- 
ness. The difficulty lies not so much in his own condition as in the 
financial methods followed in the past and in the standards which 
tankers have been forced to adopt under these methods as a safe 
basis for loans. It was to meet just such situations that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was adopted, and in that system there may 
now be found provisions for meeting these contingencies. How- 
ever, Americans are slow in abandoning an established financial 
policy, no matter how bad it is, for a new one, no matter how good 
it may be. 

The methods of selling on open account and of borrowing on 
straight promissory note discounted on the basis of a “two for one” 
statement (two dollars of quick assets for each dollar of liabilities) 
are very simple and convenient, but they break down in an emerg- 
ency. It is a poor seaman who rigs his ship for only fair weather. 
If it should be advisable for the borrower to carry an unusually 
large amount in inventory, either because of high prices or the difh- 
culty in obtaining merchandise, then the two for one ratio would 
soon become a one and one-half for one, and the bankers would 
begin to curtail the credit. There may be on the books a large 
volume of gilt-edge accounts receivable, but these are not in bank- 
able form, and it is expensive and contrary to prevailing business 
ethics to turn them into cash under the present systems. It is like- 
wise with the merchandise. It may be conservatively valued, but 
the loans and other debts must not under present methods exceed 
one-half of the cash, receivables, and inventory. The Federal Re- 
serve Act offers opportunities for converting a much larger portion 
of these quick assets into active working capital, but to take advan- 
tage of these opportunities time-worn ethics must be brushed: aside 
as purely conventional ideas, which, while pleasing to one’s vanity, 
are unbusiness-like, unproductive, and brakes on the wheels of 
industry. It is considered honorable to owe on open account: for 
merchandise purchased, but dishonorable either to admit the debt 
by signature on a document or to transfer the merchandise to a 

. bank as security for loans. If the debtor is honest, wherein can 
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there be any disgrace in the latter practices, particularly, when they 
would allow the buyer and the seller to do cheaper and more busi- 
ness and thus add to the commercial activity and productivity? 
The foregoing applies to many lines, but is particularly appropriate 
to the shoe and leather business at this time, and if in operation 
now would materially simplify some present difficult problems. 

The leather dealer could finance his merchandise on bankers’ 
acceptances or warehouse loans. Documents conveying title to 
merchandise being imported, exported, or in domestic transit, may 
be attached to drafts drawn on the dealer’s national bank. The 
bank may accept these drafts, the combination being about one 
per cent per annum, and sell them, if maturing within ninety days, 
in the open market created by the Federal Reserve Banks. The 
rate on September 15th was about 3% per cent for the best bills, 
making a total cost of about 4%4 per cent. If the dealer could 
borrow on his straight promissory note at all in the open market at 
that time it would have cost him about 5% per cent. If he had 
leather on hand which had not been financed in this manner, it 
could have been warehoused, and honorable loans made on the 
warehouse certificates. The dealer’s next transaction would be to 
sell this leather. If cash was not received, a Trade Acceptance 
from the customer instead of an open account would still provide 
the dealer with a bankable asset instead of an unusable account re- 
ceivable. Incidentally, Trade Acceptances would remedy many 
other evils of the open account system. Such methods would not 
cuily be cheaper than the promissory note method but they would 
be much more likely to provide the desired funds, this fact, of 
course, being more important. In times of a tight money market 
it is not the question of the rate or the kind of an obligation given 
but of getting the money. 

Shoe manufacturers would find leather dealers much more 
willing to extend credit if the manufacturers would give a Trade 
Acceptance instead of purchasing on open account. On the other 
hand if the manufacturer receives Trade Acceptances from his 
jobber and retail customers, he would have a bankable asset on 
which to secure funds with reasonable certainty and at a moderate 
rate. Likewise, if the jobber gave the manufacturer Trade Ac- 
ceptances and received them from retail store customers, his 
financing would be much easier and simpler. The retailer whose 
sales are, or should be, practically for cash could carry a larger 
stock and need borrow less from his bank if he gave more Trade 
Acceptances for purchases. Manufacturers whose sole business 
is through their own retail stores could finance a portion of their 
leather purchases on some of the acceptance methods, but they 
would necessarily continue large borrowers on their straight notes. 
Exporters of leather or finished shoes, which business is constantly 
growing and should in time become a big factor in this industry, 
t.ay finance sales through bankers’ acceptances. Intimate rela- 
tions are now being daily established between banks in the United 
States and the principal foreign countries so that exporting which 
was formerly vague, complex, and uncertain, is now comparatively 
simple. Tanners, both those who operate on contract and those 
who purchase and tan their own leather, could advantageously give 
and receive more Trade Acceptances. In some instances it is pos- 
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sible for the tanner to finance a purchase on a banker’s acceptance 
cr merchandise collateral loan arranging for the merchandise to 
be released under a trust receipt for the purpose of tanning. Bank- 
ers, however, are discouraging the release of merchandise under 
trust receipts when the identity of the merchandise will be de- 
stroyed or when it will be mixed with other products. 

The principles upon which these methods are based are not 
new. They have stood the test of all conditions for generations in 
fereign countries enabling the business men of those nations to 
operate on the most economical, efficient, and productive basis. 
‘They were in use in this country before the Civil War, but were 
abandoned in the wild scramble of the post bellum days when com- 
petition for business and for cash was so keen that all principles of 
credit were disregarded. American firms now doing business in 
Canada are accustomed to give and receive acceptances and to 
borrow on merchandise collateral as these methods are universal 
there, but if the same concerns did these things in this nation 
they would not be considered in the highest grade credit. Such 
are the ideas—and they are only ideas without foundation—which 
must be abandoned. Some of the greatest problems before this 
country during the next few years in meeting the internal needs 
and in competing for the world’s markets will relate to increased 
production and elimination of waste. This applies to the product- 
ivity of capital and to credit waste as much as to machines and 
men. It must be considered in every industry, and particularly in 
such important ones as the shoe and leather lines. Each man 
should analyze his own business, think for himself, and grasp, im- 
mediately, whatever is at hand to improve his methods, and must 
not wait for some competitor to make the change first. 

Some bankers and some business men have been preaching 
these doctrines now for about two years. The literature published 
on these subjects has been read with interest, but with few excep- 
tions, was discarded and thrown into the waste-basket. All bankers 
and all business men should immediately take an interest in these 
matters which are as vital as victory in arms to the country’s stuc- 
cess and prosperity. 


The Trade Acceptance 


(An instrument which places the banking function where it belongs) 


By Rosert H. Treman, Deputy Governor Federal Reserve Bank 
; of New York 


Bankers generally are in agreement that “we have already 
entered upon a period in which greater demands will be made upon 
the credit resources of the country than have ever been made be- 
fore and evidence accumulates daily that such is the case. 

Should the war continue through another year or so there 
must necessarily be an ever-increasing expenditure in connection 
with the needs of our Army and Navy, the needs of the Allies must 
continue and the United States must supply additional credits to 
them at least so long as the war continues. In all the countries 
al war, including the United States, there has been either a cessa- 
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tion of capital accumulation or its wholesale destruction which 
means that seekers of capital will be forced to pay what would 
seem, as compared with ordinary times, a high premium for it. 

Again the demands of our internal commerce are greater be- 
cause of the inflation of our prices for commodities and all material, 
in many cases the prices being more than double what they were 
three years ago, the higher wages all combined making it necessary 
for business houses to have nearly double the amount of capital 
formerly required even to carry on a normal amount of business. 
The longer the war continues the greater therefore will be the 
demand upon this country, and even after the war is over it would 
seem that the United States must necessarily act as banker for a 
large portion of the world for their requirements in connection 
with their reconstruction work and for the development of the re- 
sources of the countries like China, Africa and South America, 
whose resources are receiving greater attention and will be de- 
veloped to supply the world’s needs as soon as peace prevails. As 
an illustration of the expansion which has taken place, the New 
York Clearing House reports show that the loans and deposits of 
the clearing house banks on July 3, 1914, were—loans, 
$2,116,500,000 ; deposits, $2,004,713,000; whereas on July 7, 1917, 
they had increased to loans, $3,845,208,000 ; deposits, $3,780,970,000. 

Changes such as we have been witnessing and which have been 
forced upon us demand new methods and with credits the great 
factor, there are required new credit forms, new representations of 
obligations to pay and a revision of ideas as to investments on the 
part of those in charge of investments. 

One of the difficulties in providing the additional credit facili- 
ties needed lies in the fact that it has been customary among a large 
number of the banks, both national as well as state banks and trust 
companies when they had surplus funds, to invest them in bonds in 
order to keep their funds employed. Banks that have pursued 
this custom now find themselves with a certain proportion of their 
funds nonliquid and not available because their bonds have depreci- 
ated to such an extent in price that they are not willing to sell them 
and thus take a loss and so the capital thus tied up is not free and 
available for use. Those banks which have pursued the policy of 
investing their surplus funds in commercial paper have suffered 
less loss than those which have made a practice of investi- 
gating in bonds and such banks have been in a much 
sounder and more liquid condition because of having commercial 
paper maturing regularly. One of our leading economists esti- 
mates that there are approximately $4,000,000,000 of open book ac- 
counts in the United States. a large proportion of which consists 
of capital tied up‘and unavailable until the account matures, whereas 
if the trade acceptance system were adopted and those accounts 
were put in liquid form the holders of the trade acceptances would 
be in a position to sell them to banks or in the open market and 
thus make available a very large volume of credit which, at the 
present time, is not available to the extent it might be. 

Bankers as a rule have been slow to realize the necessity of 
making available the credit represented in open book accounts and 
in numerous cases they discourage manufacturers and distributors 
fiom using trade acceptances. Is it not time that the banker 
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should awaken to the realization of the fact that it is most essential 
that the credit resources of the United States should without delay 
be developed, made available and utilized to provide for the needs 
which are rapidly developing and to encourage therefore the use 
of the trade acceptance wherever possible? Bankers upon reflec- 
tion must realize that the trade acceptance has many advantages. 
It is one of the most liquid and satisfactory forms of credit. It 
represents sales actually made and carries two names instead of one 
as security. It is based on a definite business transaction, the de- 
tails of which can be easily ascertained, in fact more so than on 
commercial paper which is offered in the open market and about 
which they often have limited knowledge. The trade acceptance is 
two-name paper giving the added security represented by the name 
of the acceptor as well as the drawer. The trade acceptance pre- 
sents evidence as to the credit represented in a more conclusive and 
satisfactory manner than any other form of commercial paper. The 
development of the trade acceptance system would provide a large 
volume of bills which could be sold in the open market making 
credit quickly available. 

Banks handling commercial paper and trade acceptances would 
be in a most liquid condition and commercial banks confining them- 
selves to this kind of investment would serve their customers much 
better and be in a position to do so and can safely leave to invest- 
ment bankers the handling of bonds. The average small bank and 
even the large ones located in the interior are not in most cases as 
liquid as they should be. They carry too many slow loans, loans 
too often renewed, and should develop the policy of having on hand 
ample supplies of commercial paper eligible for rediscount with the 
Federal Reserve Bank and trade acceptances represent just such 
cesirable assets. 

The bankers should be progressive and alert to encourage 
every movement tending to bring about the soundest and most sci- 
entific credit situation. The manufacturer, jobber and retailer all 
seek advice from the banker on financial matters and on such 
changes in business methods as that represented by the substitu- 
tion of the trade acceptance for the book account. The banker 
should not shirk the responsibility resting upon him to do his full 
part in introducing and developing the use of trade acceptances and 
an open market for the sale of such. 

he bankers have been backward in developing the use of the 
trade acceptance as has been stated, while progressive business 
houses and manufacturers have been awake to the advantages of 
the trade acceptance system and many of them are already adopt- 
ing the system and others contemplate doing so. Certainly if bank- 
ers- will give study to the merits of trade acceptances they will not 
only be convinced of the great advantages to their customers but 
also to themselves and will undoubtedly cooperate readily in a move- 
ment to make the use of the trade acceptance general. It is the new 
facility which business needs now as never before to enable it to 
put into available. form the great mass of open book accounts which 
are being carried at high cost and are making of the business man 
a banker for his customers, a role he should be relieved of, and 


which should be assumed by the banker whose business it is to buy 
and sell credit. 
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The Bank as an Upbuilder of the Community 
Oniver J. Sanps, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Some twenty years ago, at the instance of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, I addressed a communication to the county officials 
of every county in Virginia, for the purpose of securing the history 
of the banking business in each county. Up to that time, many of 
the counties in the state had never had ‘banking institutions in them, 
and from one of the clerks of the court I received a reply, sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“We thank the Lord that we have never been cursed with an 
institution of this character, and we pray that we never will have 
a bank located in this section.” 

It was hardly conceivable, even at that time, that there were 
living, people who had such small appreciation of the real useful- 
ness of banks. The laxity of the state banking laws, and the bad 
financial system of our government, on account of which we had a 
severe money stringency every year, which culminated every few 
years in a panic with its attendant bank failures and heavy losses to 
dc positors, had prejudiced the public, particularly in rural sections, 
against banks. Happily, this condition has been largely overcome 
by the improvement of our national banking and currency laws, 
und by the passage of laws by the various states, which have greatly 
improved the state banking systems. Larger capital requirements 
of state banks; double liability of shareholders; regular examina- 
tions ; distribution of loans; restrictions as to directors’ and officers’ 
liabilities; reserve requirements; limitations as to dividends, and 
the requirement to charge off bad debts, are some of the features 
which have strengthened the state banking system. 

These features were contained in the National Banking Act, 
but the capital requirements were such that only in the past few 
years could small national banks be organized, and the troubles of 
the small state banks were reflected by the general distrust of the 
banking business, particularly in small communities. With im- 
j ovement in the laws, the public has been more willing to invest 

rOney in the shares of banks, and to entrust funds with the banks. 

The bank acting as a central reservoir for the accumulation 
«f the money of the community must be the distributor of those 
funds, and as the amount accumulates in the reservoir, so must the 
distributing system be looked after, and the greatest possible re- 
sults must be obtained from the use of these funds. In other words, 
the goods must be sold and the stock turned over at frequent inter- 
vals, if the business prospers. If the stock of money on hand in- 
creases beyond the normal requirements, opportunities must be 
sought for its employment, and the bankers must encourage the 
vpbuilding of the community, or seek outside investments for his 

funds; and if the demand of the community is such as to require 
more funds than the community furnishes, it is the banker’s duty 
to adopt ways and means to provide funds sufficient to keep the 
Dusiness activities of the community at maximum efficiency. 

The general attitude of the people in reference to the develop- 
ment of business enterprises, and the commercial progress of a com- 
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munity is almost invariably just what the bank or banks of that 
community make it. 5 

A moment’s reflection upon the part of the reader may recall 
the instances of communities that had remained dormant com- 
mercially for years, and almost immediately awakened to new life 
upon the organization of a new banking institution, or the change 
in management of an old one. 

The officers and directors of banks. are the prominent commercial 
men in the community, and the attitude they take in reference to 
all public matters is generally that of leadership. It is not the busi- 
ness of commercial banking institutions to furnish capital for the 
development or promotion of enterprises. There are ways and 
means, however, by which banks can, with perfect safety and con- 
servative management, encourage and assist in the upbuilding of 
such enterprises. It is the duty and obligation of every bank to 
use the funds of the people entrusted to it, in a manner which will 
render the greatest good to the people of that section from which 
the bank derives its support. 

In the case of small communities, where competition does not 
protect the customer, the bank should be satisfied with reasonable 
profits, so that the burdens placed upon business will not be so 
heavy as to prevent its development, and the laws of the several 
states should be so amended as to prevent excessive burdens in the 
matter of interest rates, exchange, commissions, etc. Many bank- 
ers look upon their obligations to their community as a sacred trust, 
and themselves largely as public servants. This attitude with rea- 
sonable consideration for the interest of the shareholders, is ony 
which never fails to bring large returns to the people in the up- 
building of the community, and such a policy invariably redounds 
to the benefit of the banks in that community. 


The Influence of Banks on Foreign Trade 


C. E. Bean, Anglo-London-Paris National Bank, San Francisco. 
California. 


Until August, 1914, when the world was appalled by the mobil- 
ization of the armies of Europe, we of the United States did not 
fully appreciate” the value of our foreign trade to our domestic 
prosperity. The breaking down of the foreign exchanges, and 
the paralysis of our foreign commerce in August and September of 
that year, brought home to us in a very striking manner, a fuller 
eppreciation and realization that we had a large surplus of food 
products, raw materials’ and manufactured goods and merchandise, 
for which we must find foreign markets. Prior to that date I 
think it is safe to say that American bankers, with a few notable 
exceptions—and these exceptions were, generally speaking, large 
banks located in the principal seaports of the United States—had 
rot been very large factors in the development of our foreign trade. 

The majority of interior bankers, like their depositors, farmers, 
small manufacturers and jobbers, had but little interest in, and 
perhaps but little information on this great, vital subject. The 
farmer sold his wheat to the nearest grain buyer, or perhaps to the 
representative of some large milling company in a neighboring city, 
and lost all interest in the transaction. He did not interest him- 
self to the extent of finding out the ultimate destination of the grain 
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he had sold, or what were the determining factors in establishing 
the price he received for it. He probably did not realize that the 
price of wheat in Liverpool, a drought in Argentina, or unusual 
rains in the Steppes of Russia, at a critical time during the wheat 
growing season, had some considerable bearing on the price he 
received in South Dakota for his grain. The interest of his banker 
in the transaction was not much more than his, and no doubt was at 
most merely to move the wheat of the neighborhood to the nearest 
commercial center. 

Foreign trade propagandists and those interested in securing 
the necessary national legislation to make foreign trade a greater 
possibility, had to cope with this indifference and ignorance of the 
problem in every section of this great country. The World War has 
changed this situation materially, and James J. Farrell, one of our 
greatest exponents of foreign trade, has been quoted as having said: 

“One week of European war did more than ten years of 
academic discussions to convince the American people that 
foreign trade is a vital element in domestic prosperity.” 

The result of the indifference of the majority of our business 
ien to our export trade can be strikingly illustrated by an analysis 
of our exports. We will take the last normal year, 1913: In that 
year the the United States exported merchandise valued at 
$2,448,000,000, from which the standpoint of the effect of foreign 
competition should be divided as follows: raw and partially manu- 
factured products, $1,676,000,000; manufactured products, $772,- 
000,000; in other words about 68 per cent raw materials and 32 
per cent manufactured goods. Europe is dependent very largely 
upon us for raw materials which it manufactures, and by its cheap 
labor competes with, and often undersells us on account of its 
cheaper labor. Of the $772,000,000 of manufactured goods we 
exported in 1913, $430,000,000 or nearly 60 per cent are made of 
three classifications: agricultural implements, mineral oil and iron 
end steel. These are the products of our large corporations, whose 
millions of capital and strong organizations have warranted them 
ir conducting expensive sales campaigns in all parts of the world. 

It is, I believe, apparent from these figures that the bulk. of 
our export trade before the war consisted largely of the sale of 
our raw materials, and not of manufactured goods, which gives 
employment to skilled labor and tends to stabilize our industries by 
preventing over production and over crowding of our home markets. 

We have heard much about conservation during the past few 
years, and we trust it will soon eliminate useless waste and make 
better and more economical use of our great wealth in natural re- 
sources if our prosperity is to continue very far into the future. 

John D. Ryan, president of the Anaconda Copper Co., recites 
in his report to the first Foreign Trade Convention, that in ten 
years, ending in 1913, a number of large copper producing com- 
panies had sold through selling agencies 5,560,000,000 pounds of 
copper, of which 2,580,000,000 pounds were sold to domestic con- 
sumers and 2,980,000,000 to foreign consumers ; said copper aggre- 
gating a total value of $821,000,000. The foreign buyers paid 
14.38 cents per pound delivéred at foreign ports; the domestic buy- 
ers paid an average of 15.21 cents delivered, or, .0038 per pound 
more than the foreign buyers paid. If other copper producers sold 
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at about the same average price, the foreign manufacturer who put 
lsbor and profit into the copper bought from, us had a handicap 
over our manufacturers, for the world’s market on the copper 
alone of about $50,000,000. Foreign buyers were able to force the 
price of copper exported from the United Siates below the domestic 
price, and thus secure this big profit for themselves by organized 
buying. 

We will no doubt see a great deal more of the results of organ- 
ized buying by the European governments after the war, so that 
organized selling of raw materials and manufactured goods on the 
part of the United States will become a necessity, if we would keep 
our industries profitably employed. 

The bankers of the United States, along with its farmers and 
manufacturers, are awakening to fuller realization that the future 
prosperity of our country after the war very largely depends on 
our ability to produce raw materials, food products and manufac- 
ture and market them in competition with the European nations 
now at war. 

To be able to accomplish this and maintain our present stand- 
ards of living and wages is a very large undertaking, and will re- 
quire a complete overhauling and re-organizing of our present 
methods of production, manufacturing and transportation. It 
means labor-saving machinery and increased production per acre 
for the agriculturists, modern, labor-saving machinery, proper cost 
systems, greater efficiency, lower over-heads and. increased output 
for manufacturers ; larger and heavier trains, better road beds, less 
curves and grades, more and better equipment for the railroads, 
and more co-operation on the part of the public in unloading cars 
with greater dispatch. 

That bankers have a large part to play in this new plan of 
preparation for more active participation in foreign trade in order 
that the energy and resources of our great country may be properly 
organized to the end that our efforts shall be properly directed, 
made efficient and competitive, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
Their interest is being actively interested in this great cause, and 
what may be expected from their co-operation and enthusiastic 
work was quite recently demonstrated to the world by their great 
work on the “Liberty Loan” and again by their participation in the 
“One Hundred Million Dollar” subscription to the American Red 
Cross. The bankers of the United States have a feeling of great 
patriotic pride for the part they had-in their splendid achievements 
and they have a right to be proud. 

Our banking systém prior to the passing of the Federal Re- 
serve Act was made up of some twenty-five thousand banks operat- 
ing under either state and national laws as the case might be. This 
system lacked cohesion, so that its immense strength and resources 
could never be certainly marshalled offensively or defensively. 

This system of banking did not and could not lend its influence 
and support to foster or support our foreign trade, as have the 
great banks of Great Britain and Germany for many years. The 
English banking system, composed of fewer banks, but with vastly 
larger capital and resources, had adapted itself admirably to the 
fmancing of British foreign trade, and for generations past Great 
Britain had had branch banks in foreign countries for the purpose 
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of furthering foreign commerce. And it must be said to the credit 
of the bankers of Great Britain, that they. have had the courage to 
cssume the establishing of these banks, which was essential to the 
success of its trade expansion plans, and that it would pay. 

The position Great Britain was able to achieve and maintain 
in the front rank of the commercial and financial world, must im- 
press upon us that her assumption was well founded. 

The German banks were even a greater factor in the wonderfui 
<ommercial progress made by the German Empire within the last 
quarter of a century, than those of Great Britain. The German 
bankers ventured further than the English, by establishing branch 
banks in foreign countries as an inducement for German trade to 
establish itself there. The American banker, with a few excep- 
tions, has not seen fit to follow the example of his very successful 
rivals in foreign trade. 

The financing of our exports, for the most part like our ship- 
ping, was left to other nations better equipped with those important 
requisities for conducting foreign commerce, and we had to pay a 
handsome tribute for the use of them. How these handicaps have 
mitigated against us in the world’s foreign trade may be illustrated 
Ly our relative standing among the nations of the world from the 
standpoint of foreign trade per capita. In the year 1913 the 
foreign trade of England per capita was $149; Germany, $79, and 
the United States, though by far the richest of these three in 
natural resources, exported but $44 per capita. Today the Ameri- 
can bankers are, after many years of inactivity, alive to the import- 
ance of organizing branch banks to advance our export trade, and 
they will avail themselves of the opportunity as quickly as these 
organizations can be perfected. Two large banks of this character 
are now being organized and will soon be in operation: The Mer- 
cantile Bank of the Americas, and the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation, both having headquarters in New York. We can, 
therefore, rest assured that the banking facilities for foreign trade 
are to be brought up to a standard more in keeping with the trade 
necessities and requirements. Bankers can render a great service 
to the business interests of the country and to the continuance of 
their prosperity after the war, by the active and moral support 
of a campaign nation-wide, that has for its purpose the education 
of farmers, merchants and manufacturers, to organize for the pur- 
pose of stablizing their. business by an intelligent study and greater 
participation in export trade. 

The banker in every community is in a position to give advice 
on these subjects, and if these suggestions are made in a democrac- 
tic, sympathetic manner, in a broad, big way, they will be of great 
value in strengthening and developing economic conditions in all 
branches of industry in this great country of ours. There is need 
for intelligent sympathetic co-operation, if we are to meet success- 
‘ully the great problems peace will bring. 

There has been, I am very happy to say, within the past two 
years, a much better understanding and more co-operation between 
the large business interests of the country and our government, par- 
ticularly along foreign trade lines. The government has evidenced 
more interest in, and more sympathy with big business in its am- 
bitions to extend and broaden its foreign trade. This has not come 
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about of itself, but out of the determination of our leaders of in- 
dustry that it should be so, and by their untiring efforts to show to 
those in authority of governmental affairs, the benefits and profits 
that would be realized by increasing our. foreign trade. 

That Congress has shown a better understanding of our foreign 
trade problems and difficulties is evideticed by the creation of the 
United States Shipping Board and Tariff Commission. The pass- 
ing of the Webb Bill, now before Congress, which permits com- 
bination and co-operation of the American producer and manu- 
facturer, for the purpose of combined and organized sales cam- 
paigns in foreign markets, thereby reducing overhead and excessive 
cost of sales, which gives the small manufacturer access to these 
markets, will be a further example of the government’s friendly and 
helpful policy along these lines. 

This attitude and the moving spirit behind this beneficial legis- 
lation is President Wilson, who, in his annual address to Congress 
cn December 5th, 1916, stated: 

“T shall not argue at length the desirability of giving a free 
hand in the matter of combined and concentrated effort to 
those who shall undertake the essential enterprise of building 
up our export trade. We should clear away all legal obstacles 
and create a basis of undoubted law for it, which will give 
freedom without permitting regulated license. The thing must 
be done now, because the opportunity is here and may escape 
us if we hesitate or delay.” 

The greatest organized exponent of our foreign trade develop- 
ment, and one which has already accomplished a great work, is the 
Foreign Trade Convention. While but a little over four years old 
it is already a great factor in enlisting the support of not only the 
iarger business interests, but the smaller manufacturers and ex- 
porters as well. 

I had the pleasure of attending the fourth Foreign Trade Con- 
vention held in Pittsburgh in January of this year. There were 
twelve hundred and eighty-six delegates in attendance, representing 
four hundred and thirty-one commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions. The program covered many phases of subjects important 
and vital to our foreign trade development. The printed record 
cf this fourth Foreign Trade Convention is a volume filled with 
iuteresting and valuable information covering a wide range of sub- 
jects bearing on the imporiant matters relating to foreign trade. I 
have had occasion to draw liberally upon it for a great deal of in- 
iormation contained in this article, and if I have said anything of 
value, or which will be helpful to the credit men of the United 
States in interesting them in this broad, live subject, the credit very 
iargely belongs to those who made the record of the Foreign Trade 
Conventions. 

The credit men of the United States can be of great service in 
promoting our export trade. Co-operation is well understood, and 
has been of great value to us in working out the many interesting, 
though difficult problems that were necessary for solution hefore 
credit conditions became as well founded as they are today. ‘Their 
co-operation to further our export trade will be equally as beneficial 
to the business interests of this great country of ours. 
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How Some Banks Fail to Render Constructive 
Service 
Lewis E. Pirrson, Irving National Bank, New York City 


Among the defects in the American banking situation, and there 
are many, there is not one which can not be laid at the door of youth 
and inexperience, and which will not yield to the helpful influence 
of time. 

Fundamentally, and as far as inherent tendencies are concerned, 
the equipment of the people of our country for the purposes of 
banking compares favorably with that of any people, but in the 
banking field, we are young. True, our banking experience as a 
nation extends over a fairly wide period of time, but to a con- 
siderable extent our effort has been confined to experiment, which 
has not yet had sufficient time to express itself in a class of institu- 
tional development which nearly represents our best possibilities. 

As a result, there is no well-defined, thoroughly tried and gen- 
erally accepted American banking system, in the sense that there 
is a German or a French or an English system, but rather, a num- 
ber of banking systems, all more or less meritorious—most of them 
more or less antagonistic, or at least indifferent to each other—and 
none of them as yet generally agreed upon by either the people of 
the country or banking communities as entirely acceptable. 

Proof upon this theory is abundant and conclusive. National 
banks are discovering that for various reasons, principally legal 
restrictions and limitations, it has become common throughout the 
country to consider the possibility of a change which will enable 
them to secure a larger field of operation and a broader class of 
service. For illustration—the combination of national banks with 
trust companies. 

Before the development of the Federal Reserve System, the 
country was without any central bank of rediscount which might 
perform the important service of providing facilities whereby the 
commercial credit of the country could be made available for com- 
mercial purposes. It is a strange and unfortunate fact that even 
now, the conspicuous merit of these facilities is far from being 
generally acknowledged by the banks of the country. 

For illustration—the trade acceptance, whose merit in con- 
nection with commercial credit operations is so clear as to be beyond 
the possibility of doubt, actually is fighting for a position in the 
country’s business and financial life. In Europe, where a sterner 
class of necessity has operated and where experience has taught 
its lesson more fully, the acceptance method is treated as the 
obvious one and its place in banking systems is established beyond 
question. 

The old differences between national banks and state banks 
still exist, and even between the banks of the larger and those of 
smaller centers throughout the country may be found considerable 
difference of opinions as to the relative importance of different 
methods. It is not that the country banker and the city banker are 
not disposed to be friendly or considerate toward each other, but 
that in the basis of their mutual relations there is lacking though 
in a smaller degree than formerly the quality of complete harmony 
which only agreement upon fundamental theories can give. 
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Never before in the history of this country has there been a 
time when the demand for sound and uniformly accepted funda- 
mentals in banking practice was so strong as now. With the war 
and its urgent demands upon us—with business branching out in 
every direction—and with a great era of financial expansion before 
us, the bankers of the country must recognize and prepare to meet 
= vastly increased responsibilities which the future will place upon 
them. 

In the process of reconstruction which the Ame:ican banking 
system must undergo in order to serve its highest purpose of help- 
fulness, the thing most required and which now is being more fully 
recognized is a change in the psychology of the banker. 

his change already has taken place ii: many American bank- 
ers and has found splendid reflection in the attitude and service of 
their institutions to business, but much still remains to be accom- 
plished. Before the American banker can impart to his bank the 
business characteristic which will express its highest possibility of 
helpfulness, he must fully realize its logical position in the cycle 
of business life. He must realize that in this cycle the big thing is 
business itself, and that the bank so far from controlling, actually 
is controlled by business activities—that it is a creation of business— 
and that its chief purpose is to be helpful to business, to facilitate 
business operations, to bridge over business difficulties, to assist 
in the development of business resources and, in general, to stand 
by, ready to perform whatever service business may require of it. 

If the bank is to sustain this intimate and rather difficult 
relation with business and perform this service, the banker should 
so equip himself as to be qualified to meet the business man upon 
common ground. He should learn the language of business—should 
understand its possibilities, its limitations and, to a very considerable 
extent, its methods. He should secure constant and intimate contact 
with business, not only in the atmosphere of the bank but also in 
that of the business house—should follow business legislation and 
take part in its development—and, in general, should make the busi- 
ness man realize that not only is the banker his best friend, but also 
his greatest source of helpfulness. 

In addition to this important transformation required in the 
banker, the equipment of the bank itself should be improved. It 
should assert and develop its logical position as a leader of financial 
thought this, particularly in epoch-making times like these, and 
those to come. Its field of operation should be enlarged. It should 
study the markets, financial systems and commercial methods of 
the world—should assist in impressing upon our people the close 
connection between successful foreign trade and sound national 
finances—and should play the leading part in a national educational 
movement to produce an American banking personnel capable of 
properly representing American banking interests in the world’s 
financial centers. 

The American bank should develop greater mobility of re- 
sources, more actively help to create a better class of commercial 
paper than that now produced, and aid in the elimination of finan- 
cial and commercial methods which in their operation tend to tie 
up capital, limit production, or the effective value of commercial 
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credit, or in any other way, lessen the country’s financial or com- 
mercial power. : 

In this connection the bank can render a most valuable service 
by promoting the national development of the trade acceptance. 
This acceptance has come to stay. That much was definitely estab- 
lished during the recent War Convention of American Business, held 
at Atlantic City under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Upon this occasion, the acceptance was dis- 
tinguished by receiving classification as a subject of national im- 
portance and its promotion assured by the appointment of a Joint 
Trade Acceptance Committee representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the National Association of Credit 
Men which already has done such good work in this movement, 
and the American Bankers’ Association. After this unusual mark 
of distinction from such nationally representative sources, the 
acceptance is in a position to demand a substantial measure of 
attention in banking circles. 

The line of least resistance to greater helpfulness in American 
banking is found in the direction of an improvement in service 
efficiency. No banker can afford to overlook this fact, as in it is 
found the bank’s greatest possibility of helpfulness and practically 
its only remaining field of competition. Laws, regulations, rules, 
and conventions, control such a large part of the bank’s relations 
with the public that the relative earned merit of different banking 
institutions must be measured largely, if not altogether, by the 
voluntary contributions they make in the form of efficient service. 
For illustration, the bank which in routing its out-of-town collection 
items, selects a round-about method instead of getting them direct 
to the point of collection fails to be most fully helpful to its customer 
because of the loss of time which he must bear. This also is true 
where local items are presented through other banks instead of 
direct. 

There is a number of other forms of voluntary banking service 
which mean much to the convenience of the community and inci- 
dentally much to the standing of the bank in the community—as— 
Foreign Trade Service which, particularly at our present stage of 
development in that field, provides assistance nearly indispensable 
to success. Great value is to be found also in an efficient Bill of 
Lading service which, by tracing customers’ shipments and facilitat- 
ing deliveries, may neutralize much of the loss and annoyance from 
which business suffers principally on account of transportation diffi- 
culties and freight terminal congestion. 

Other classes of service which in very recent times have been 
developed by certain of the larger banks, concern stocks, bonds and 
securities, trade and commercial efficiency, foreign credit informa- 
tion, and a number of other details, all of serious importance to 
business, and none of them necessarily included in the legal obliga- 
tions of a bank to the public. In the voluntary assumption of these 
services by banks, and without charge, is found the highest modern 
expression of American banking and one which compares favor- 
ably with the best produced elsewhere in the world. 

On the whole, the apparent tendencies of American banking are 
strong and healthy and bid fair to enable its development to keep 
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pace with the best developments in other lines. In the American 
Bankers’ Association, the banking interests of the country possess 
an organization which is accomplishing wonders in advancing the 
possibilities of banking service. With a membership including 
17,440 banks and extending into every part of the country, with the 
nation’s strongest banking talent seriously concerned in directing 
its activities, and with its highly developed educational ally, the 
American Institute of Banking, engaged in the training of so many 
thousands of the younger representatives of the profession through- 
out the land, the future of American banking and its possibilities 
of higher helpfulness may be taken for granted. 


The Bank and the Clearing House 


JosErpH Byrne, Secretary New York Clearing House, New York 
City 

There has been so much written about the operations of the 
Clearing House and its usefulness is so generally known to all busi- 
ness men that it seems unnecessary to describe in minute detail 
tts various operations, although some readers may be interested 
in a brief description of the daily operations. 

There is a pleasant story to the effect that the first exchange 
of checks occurred in the city of London, England, in the seven- 
teenth century, the happening being somewhat as follows: 

The collectors, or “walk clerks,” of two banks located in op- 
p site sections of London met in a city coffee-house, probably for 
iuncheon, or a “half-and-half,” and in the course of conversation it 
developed that the total of checks or drafts which they were to 
present at each other’s bank amounted to the same figure, and the 
idea was suggested to these boys that they swap checks, and thus 
save pursuing their tedious journey. This initial transaction worked 
out so well that in future when meeting at the coffe-house they 
compared amounts, and where they were approximately the same 
they exchanged checks, settling the differences with some loose 
change. From this modest beginning the London Clearing House 
was established. The New York Clearing House, which was the 
pioneer in America, was organized in 1853, and has since that time 
greatly extended its scope of operation, of which comment will be 
made further on. 

The method of exchanging checks at the Clearing House is, 
briefly, as follows: Each member of the Clearing House sends its 
messenger at an appointed hour to the Clearing House with its 
packages of checks on every other member. These checks are 
ut. ted and enclosed in an envelope, with the total amount stated on 
the outside of the envelope. At a signal from the manager, the 
packages are left with the settling clerk of each bank, and in a very 
few minutes the fact is established for each bank whether or not it 
brought to the Clearing House checks aggregating a greater or less 
amount than those it received from the other Clearing House banks. 
These debit or credit balances, as the case may be, are settled during 
the day; in the case of the New York Clearing House in cash, in 
most clearing houses by draft. 

Until within a few years this constituted practically the entire 
detail work of the Clearing House, but a few years ago the Boston 
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Clearing House increased its usefulness to its members by establish- 
ing an out-of-town collection department, and the New York Clear- 
ing House later also enlarged its scope by establishing a similar 
department. The operations of the collection department of the 
New York Clearing House are very simple, briefly being as follows: 
The names of all banks located in adjoining cities or towns which 
will agree to remit to the manager of the Clearing House promptly 
upon receipt in New York exchange at par for such checks as they 
may receive from the Clearing House drawn on them, are placed 
on the discretionary list, and such checks are customarily collected 
at par by the member banks of the New York Clearing House. 
Checks on such banks are delivered at the Clearing House each day, 
cither before three or four o’clock, according to the location of the 
towns on which the checks are drawn; the checks being listed on 
forms prepared for that purpose. The Clearing House assembles 
the checks on each out-of-town bank and forwards them by mail 
that evening. The member bank receives a receipt or due bill on 
the manager for the total amount of its deposit, which it puts 
through the exchanges on the second day after the deposit has been 
made, and if all goes well the aggregate amount of checks received 
from the country banks by the manager of the Clearing House ex- 
actly agrees with the total of due bills given by him for member 
banks. 

There are many mutual benefits. The New York banks bene- 
fit by a saving in postage, stationery and clerk hire, and the advan- 
tage to their customers of an enlarged par list. The country banks 
also save in postage, and their customers’ checks have the distinct 
advantage of being taken at par in New York, whereas the checks 
of the customers of the country banks that do not enter into this 
arrangement are subject to a collection charge, and are naturally 
discriminated against. 

Benefits derived from the facilities of a clearing house to 
banks located in large cities or small towns are so obvious. that a 
town having but four banks in quite likely to have the clearing 
house association. There are at present one hundred and seventy- 
three clearing house associations in the United States. 

In addition to the usual clearing operations above referred to, 
in many cases clearing house associations promulgate rules for 
their members’ guidance, making uniform collection charges on 
out-of-town checks and regulating the rate of interest that may 
be paid on deposits or the maximum rate of interest charged on 
loans. In some of the large cities the clearing houses have in- 
stalled examiners’ departments, which have proven of great ad- 
vantage to the members, and have tended to good banking methods. 

Although these daily benefits are of intestimable importance 
for the expeditious and safe conduct of the business of banks, I 
have not yet mentioned one of the most important functions which 
the New York Clearing House and other clearing houses in large 
cities have occasionally exercised in the past. I refer to the issu- 
ance of “Clearing House Loan Certificates.” 

Clearing House Loan Certificates have been issued by clear- 
ing houses against a deposit of member banks’ assets in times of 
financial stress, under the supervision of a loan committee, and 
upon the following terms. A bank having heavy demands from its 
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customers for loans, and being relatively short of cash, takes its 
unmatured notes which will become due within a reasonably short 
time, and its other available assets and receivés in exchange Clear- 
ing House Loan Certificates, which are good at the clearing house 
in settlement of balances. Interest is paid by the bank in whose 
favor these certificates have been issued to the bank holding them, 
and thus the strong support the weak, and time is given all to 
strengthen their resources. Usually the assets pledged equal 125 
per cent of the face of the loan certificates. 

kxperience has proven this method a wise one. The New 
York Clearing House issued loan certificates in 1860, 1873, 1884, 
1890, 1893, 1907 and 1914, and not a dollar was lost in these trans- 
actions, although enormous amounts were involved. At one time 
loan certificates outstanding reached the great total of one hundred 
and nine million dollars. These are in no sense a circulating med- 
ium, as they are only usable through the exchanges to other banks, 
and any practice even of swapping between banks outside of ex- 
changes is not countenanced. 

I trust I may be pardoned in giving a few statistics and mak- 
ing a few comparisons, showing the relative importance of the 
New York Clearing House. The aggregate clearings for the past 
year amounted to over one hundred and forty-seven billions one 
hundred and eighty million dollars. The member bank whose 
clearings were the largest for that period totalled over fifteen 
billions seven hundred and thirty-nine million dollars, which com- 
pares favorably with the aggregate clearings of all the members of 
the Chicago Clearing House for the same time of nineteen billions 
one hundred and twenty-nine million dollars. 

In the history of this country’s financial panics the Clearing 
House loan certificates have proved a most efficacious remedy; and 
the action of the clearing house committees in the past, in the 
various panics that have come upon us since the establishment of 
the clearing house, has resulted in staying the panics and grad- 
ually re-establishing normal conditions. The storm center of these 
financial panics has, naturally, been New York city, and the bene- 
fits that have been derived from the issuance of clearing house loan 
certificates in New York have not only been of saving importance 
to the city of New York, but to the entire country. 

While the present usefulness of the Clearing houses and their 
past performances may be of interest to the reader, I believe the 
tuture of the clearing houses is the most interesting subject that I 
can touch on in this article. The question arises in many minds 
whether or not the establishment of the Federal Reserve system 
has sounded the death knell of the clearing house. We see in the 
city of Boston a radical change in the affairs of the Boston Clear- 
ing House. The organization still exists, it is true, but its em- 
ployes’ salaries are paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
which has taken over its out-of-town department; and its inde- 
pendence may be threatened. That the trend of development of the 
business of the Federal Reserve Banks is likely to encroach upon the 
functions of the clearing house is more than likely. In this con- 
nection a personal experience of the writer may be interesting as an 
illustration. 

Shortly after the Federal Reserve Bank began business, it 
occurred to me that it would be in the line of efficiency to arrange 
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with the Federal Reserve Bank to settle at the clearing house the 
balance of the bank of which I was the cashier. I therefore called 
upon the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank and conferred with 
him in regard to the matter. He said he thought it was an excellent 
idea, and, in fact, the suggestion had already been under discussion, 
but that the Federal Reserve Bank did not want to take any action 
that would be unwelcome to the clearing house authorities, and he 
suggested my seeing the chairman of the clearing house and mak- 
ing the suggestion to him, which I did. The chairman advised 
against this departure, as he felt it would, in some degree at least, 
affect the prestige of the clearing house; and so I let the matter 
drop. About two years after that time the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York made arrangements to settle balances at the clearing 
house for all New York city national banks that were members of 
the clearing house. It is needless to say that this arrangement is 
1ight in line with efficiency and obviously for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. But what about the prestige of the clearing house and its 
future? 

What further inroads on the functions of the clearing house 
may be made by the Federal Reserve Bank time alone will tell, but 
I believe it is in the interest of merchants as well as of bankers that 
the New York Clearing House Association should be continued and 
its importance in no wise diminished. The bankers should have 
their own place of meeting, untrammeled by the presence or super- 
vision of governmental appointees or those having governmental 
leanings. This is a matter of great importance and should not be 
minimized or glossed over. It is not inconceivable that in the 
future, with the great expansion of credits that are now develop- 
ing, the reservoir of the Federal Reserve system will be severely 
taxed. In such a case how vital to the nation’s welfare may be 
the advantages of the clearing house, and how greatly needed the 
wise guidance of the members thereof, where the most experienced 
and best financial talent may be called upon to devise remedial 
measures to allay financial disturbances. 

We are still sailing over comparatively smooth seas, and the 
resources available are very great; but the future forebodes great 
uncertainties. The financial and economic re-adjustments which 
will follow the termination of the war, with its heavy burdens, will 
present many difficult problems, in the solution of which the member 
banks of the clearing house will be called upon to render important 
service. Particularly in the extension of credits will the greater 
care be required. Better far, it would seem, to maintain the clearing 
house committees in full vigor, with tradition and record of suc- 
cess behind them, than to let their influence fade—and go into the 
future dependent on committees to be formed if emergencies should 
arise. 

The freedom of the clearing house from any pelitical influence 
will insure to the business interests of this country, in whatever 
emergency may arise, the same public spirited action and efficient 
management that have guided the Clearing House committees in 
the past. Their record in the financial crises through which this 
country has passed is a bright page in its history, and the prestige 
which these institutions enjoy today will be materially enhanced by 
the important part they will take in solving the inevitable perplex- 
ing problems of the future. 
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Relation of Branch Banking to Foreign Trade 
By O. P. Austin, Statistician, National City Bank of New York 


Branch banking is a new field to us of the United States, and 
its effect upon our own foreign trade cannot be statistically meas- 
ured. Prior to the establishment of the Federal Reserve Banking 
system there was no law under which the national banks of the 
United States could establish branches in foreign countries or at 
home. While there was no law which prohibited other banking 
organizations with head offices in the United States establishing 
branch offices in other parts of the world, the attempts of American 
Lanking capital to invade foreign fields had been comparatively few 
and the successes fewer. The one notable success had been that 
of the International Banking Corporation, organized with American 
capital and directed from the American city—New York. It had 
for several years maintained a chain of banks in various parts of 
the world, chiefly the Orient, with marked success, giving material 
aid to the foreign commerce with the sections in which these 
branches existed. 

With the enactment of the Federal Reserve law permitting 
national banks to establish branches in foreign countries, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York took promptly the necessary steps 
for the establishment of branches abroad, and in the latter part of 
1914 the first branch was established at Buenos Aires. Since that 


time it has established branches and offices in a dozen other cities 
of Latin America, and in a half dozen great cities of Europe. Mean- 
time it has also formed extremely close financial and working rela- 
tions with the International Banking Corporation already referred 


to, with its chain of branches in the Orient and elsewhere, which 
has meantime enlarged its number of branches with the result that 
the National City Bank is now represented by branch organizations 
in nearly two score cities in a full score of countries located in four 
of the five geographical grand divisions of the world, North Ameri- 
ca, South America, Europe and Asia. There are no less than six 
branches on the eastern coast of South America, two on the western 
coast with others in prospect, two or more on the Caribbean front- 
age, while in Central America and the West Indies there are a half 
dozen, in Europe a like number and in the Orient more than a 
dozen. 

The number of branches or other representatives of the Na- 
tional City Bank in foreign countries includes two in Argentina, 
four in Brazil, two in Uruguay, one in Chile, one in Colombia, two in 
Panama, two in Cuba, one each in Haiti and Santo Domingo, two in 
Italy, one each in Russia, Denmark and the United Kingdom, two 
in Japan, five in China, one in Hong Kong, two in the Philippines, 
two in India and one at Singapore. 

How much of American capital and American man power 
these thirty-odd branches represent in the foreign business field can- 
not be accurately determined. The number of American employes 
scattered through the score of countries and coming into close con- 
tact with the business men of the nearly two-score cities where 
located is numbered by hundreds, and the relation thus established. 
with the business world is very important. The officers and em- 
ployes of the branch banks come into very close relation with the 
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business men of the communities in which they are respectively 
situated, and in a general way with the business of those communi- 
ties, and this broad relationship is reflected in the closer touch of 
the business and trading element of the United States, having or 
desiring to have relationship with other parts of the world. The 
value of the international inter-relationship thus established is mul- 
tiplied by the fact that in many cases the employes of the head 
office, and those of the branches, are from time to time inter- 
changed, and the number of men becoming personally acquainted 
with conditions abroad is thus constantly increased, while the new 
arrivals of Americans in the branch offices bring the latest informa- 
tion about conditions in the home market and new eyes and minds 
to study conditions of the foreign markets in which the branches 
respectively exist. 

Even this beginning of the branch banking system has already 
had its effect in bringing American business and American capital 
into closer relationship with that of other countries. The National 
City Bank of New York announces in its published statement that 
$6,000,000 of capital is set aside for the foreign branches but as 
the bank as a whole of course stands behind each and every one of 
its branches and handles a banking and credit business for each of 
them, it is apparent that the influence of this one institution upon 
foreign trade, present and prospective, must be already very con- 
siderable. This is illustrated by the fact that its latest official state- 
ment, printed in its own publication—“The Americas”—includes 
the item “Due from branches, $20,948,000,” while the statement of 
the International Banking Corporation, printed in the same publica- 
tion, “The Amercas,” shows a capital of $3,125,000, time and de- 
mand loans about $15,000,000, bills, remittances in transit, etc., 
$28,000,000, and deposits amounting to $24,000,000. These figures, 
which are part of the published statements of the National City 
Bank of New York and the International Banking Corporation, 
printed side by side in “The Americas,” are cited to illustrate the 
tact that while the effect of their activities abroad cannot be statis- 
tically measured in terms of actual increase of foreign commerce, 
there is good reason to believe that a part of the phenomenal growth 
of our trade with the neutral world is due to the closer and more 
direct relation of our merchants with those of the foreign countries 
in which the branches exist. 

There are many difficulties attendant on the operation of 
|.ranches in foreign countries. Strong objection has been made on 
the part of many merchants to giving a statement of their affairs, 
which would serve as a basis for credit, considering such request 
1.0t only offensive but an evidence of lack of confidence. This has 
Leen greatly improved, however, by diplomatic handling of the 
representative or manager abroad. In countries where depreciated 
currency is used in all transactions, great risk is involved if large 
amounts are employed within the country and great depreciation 
f« llows. 

Prior to the inauguration of our Federal Reserve system, im- 
ports were largely financed through Europe, principally London. 
If a merchant desired to purchase rubber in Singapore, the seller 
there would insist on a credit being opened with a London bank and 
through the agency of such a bank at Singapore drafts drawn 
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under this credit at ninety days to six months sight would be nego- 
tiated. The branches of American banks have been instrumentai 
in stabalizing dollar exchange and by agreeing to take drafts drawn 
in dollars at the closed market rates. 

Members of Federal Reserve Banks are now permitted to 
accept drafts drawn in dollars against exports or imports and 
through the assistance of the Federal Reserve Bank a discount 
market, on a most favorable basis, has been built up with the re- 
sult that the merchant is able to effect a considerable saving over 
former methods. 

The activity of the foreign trade department of the National 
City Bank co-operates with foreign trade representatives at points 
where branches are established as well as at cities where branches 
are not maintained, but offices are conducted for this sole purpose, 
the merchant and manufacturer in the United States has the ad- 
vantage of being put in close touch with the buyer in South 
America and elsewhere. Sales can be made intelligently through 
credit information which is obtained and forwarded by the branches 
to their head office. 

It is not assumed that the National City Bank of New York 
is the only new financial factor in the relations between our markets 
and those of other countries. The First National Bank of Boston 
has recently established a branch at Buenos Aires, the Mercantile 
3ank of the Americas has one or more branches in South America 
and the American Bank of Foreign Trade recently established, 
proposes, as we understand, close business relations with already 
existing banks in various parts of the world. 

How much of the recent increase in the foreign trade of the 
United ‘States is due to the activities of the foreign branch bank- 
ing system of the country cannot of course be stated accurately, or 
even closely estimated. The first of the American branch banks 
abroad established under the Federal Reserve law, was that of the 
WWational City Bank of New York at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
established in the latter part of the year 1914, almost coincidentally 
with the opening of the European war. All of the new branch 
bank activities, therefore, under the Federal Reserve law have oc- 
curred within the war period in which trade conditions have been 
abnormal. The war «uot only disarranged trading habits, but so 
upset transportatior facilities that no measure of the real gains 
or losses due to avy individual cause can be made with any degree 
of accuracy. Germany and Austria-Hungary, which had a large 
trade abroad, supported by their branch banking organizations, were 
entirely cut off 1rom their former field, to say nothing of the neces- 
_sity for attention wo home affairs, and Great Britain, France, Italy 
and other European countries having a large trade with other con- 
tinents, have not oaly been busy with war affairs at home, but have 
also found the lack of ships and the multiplied cost of freightage 
great obstacics in maintaining that foreign trade in which their 
branch banks had been so important a factor. Their trade with the 
foreign world has materially fallen off, though the loss of Great 
Britain is somewhat less than in other cases, that of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary had entirely disappeared, and that of the other 
countries has greatly reduced, and naturally we profit by that fact. 
So it is impossible te determine, or even closely estimate, the share 
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of the growth of our foreign trade which is due to the stimulus 
gained by the new branch banking system of the Federal Reserve 
iaw, which came invo operation simultaneously with the beginning 
of the war. 

It is interesting, however, even if we cannot determine the 
share of the yrowth of our international trade due to the new 
banking relatious to glance for a moment at the figures of that 
trade. The nearly two score branches or foreign offices of the 
National City Bank of New York and its allied International Bank- 
ing Corporations exist in Latin America, Asia and Europe. About 
one-half of them are in Latin America and we find that our trade 
with Latin America, which amounted to $750,000,000 in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, was $1,417,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1917, having practically doubled in that period. The trade with 
Asia (exclusive of the merchandise accredited to Asia but merely 
passing by way of the Asiatic ports on its route to European 
Russia) has grown from $400,000,000 in 1914 to $865,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1917. The total trade with Latin America and 
“sia has grown from $1,150,000,00 in 1914 to $2,282,000,000 in 
che fiscal year 1917, having thus practically doubled in the three- 
year period. The trade with Europe has been so much affected 
with war demands that it is of course useless to discuss the effect 
ot new banking relations upon it, though there is no doubt that the 
wew financial relationship resulting from the Federal Reserve law 
sas had an extremely helpful effect in the enormous international 
transactions growing out of the war. 

With this limited experience of our own in regard to branch 
banking we must look to other countries more experienced for in- 
tormation as to the effect of branch banking on foreign trade. The 
best facilities for studying this subject are found in the banking 
systems of Great Britain, Germany and France, for in the European 
<ountries generally the branch bank is much more in evidence than 
in the United States, and this is true both as to domestic branches 
and branches in foreign countries. 

It is no uncommon thing with the great European banks to 
have hundreds of branches in the country in which the parent bank 
is located, and scores of branches in foreign countries. The So- 
ciete Generale pour Favoriser le Developpement du Commerce et de 
L/Industrie en France, of Paris, with a paid-up capital of 
250,000,000 francs, has over 1,100 branches in France and its 
African colonies, agencies in Spain, and affiliated banks in Belgium, 
Germany, Russia, Turkey, the Balkan States and South America. 
‘The London City and Midland Bank, with a paid-up capital of 
4,780,792 pounds sterling, has 846 branches, or offices, chiefly in 
the United Kingdom; and there are in England a score of banks 
which have more than a hundred branches each. The Imperial 
Bank of Germany (Reichsbank) has approximately five hundred 
branches in the German Empire. In fact, the custom of the 
establishment of branches and sub-branches extends to the banks 
of practically all European countries and their colonies as well. 
In the British colony of Australia, the Bank of New South Wales, 
with its chief office at Sydney, has 340 branches in Australia, New 
Zealand, and adjacent islands ; and the Royal Bank of Canada, with 
headquarters at Montreal, has more than four hundred branches, 
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including thirty-five in the West Indian Islands, and a limited num- 
ber in British Guiana, and British Honduras. 

This custom of the maintenance of branch banks in foreign 
countries has resulted in the establishment in Latin America, Asia 
and Africa of a large number of branches of strong European bank- 
ing establishments, and, in a few instances, of branches of strong 
banks of the British colonies. Five great banks of Great Britain, 
three of Germany, and a dozen others with their principal offices in 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Italy, operate 
large numbers of branch banks in South America, and a limited 
number in the other Latin American countries. The number of 
their branches in South America alone exceeds a hundred, in the 
other Latin American republics about one-half as many; while the 
British and Canadian branch banks in the British West Indies are 
more than a score in number. 

The total number of European banks having branches in foreign 
countries exceeds one hundred, and the total number of foreign 
branches exceeds two thousand, of which about a hundred are in 
South America, three hundred in Asia, over four hundred in 
Africa and over seven hundred in Oceania. The term “Oceania” 
includes, of course, Australia, New Zealand, the Dutch East Indies, 
the British East Indies, the Philippine Islands, the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and the smaller islands of the Pacific. 

Just how much of European capiial is represented by the 
branch banks having their headquarters in the mother country, or 
controlled from the mother country, cannot be stated, but the sum 
is very large, and their success in fostering trade and inducing 
investments of home capital in the country in which the branches 
are located has been very great. 

William H. Lough, special agent of the Department of Com- 
merce, who investigated foreign banking conditions in South Amer- 
ica found that the dividend records of the more important British 
banks in South America range from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
annually; that the number of their South American branches was 
about eighty capital and surplus $62,000,000, and referring to them 
he says: “They have aided in building up English investments in 
this region and thus have steadily strengthened themselves. That 
they have had a powerful influence in facilitating trade between 
England and South America is not open to question. The German 
banks in South America,” he says further, “were started imme- 
diately after the Franco-Prussian war with the strong support of 
the German Government in behalf of the struggle for a larger 
share of trade in international markets. Up to that time Germany 
liad been fully as dependent as the United States is today upon 
foreign banks.” “All the German banks in South America,” he 
states, “ have been so managed as to show fair to good profits. 
Nor have the national interests stood in the way of their using cus- 
tomary methods to build up their own earnings, for the four Ger- 
man institutions are in vigorous competition with each other.” The 
success of these institutions, from the banking standpoint, is shown 
by the fact that their dividend records range from 8 per cent to 
12 and 16 per cent. The number of branches and sub-branches of 
the four principal German banks in South America are, although 
in each case distinct corporations, owned almost exclusively by one 
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or more of the great German banks, and the number of their banks, 
branches and sub-branches scattered through South America ap- 
proximates forty. 

The figures quoted of the number of branch banks in the 
various grand divisions and their activities are merely illustrative 
of the activities of other countries in establishing and maintaining 
branch banks in foreign commerce. That these foreign branches of 
the banks of the great European countries have been of great value 
to the trade of the mother country with the trade of that country in 
which the branches are located is too apparent to require detailed 
discussion. It is well known that prior to the war the share of 
Great Britain, Germany and France in the trade of Asia, Africa 
and South America was in most cases much larger than that of the 
United States, and that our share of the imports of these continents 
in which European banks had long established branches was much 
less than those of our principal European rivals. The exports to 
Asia and South America of Great Britain and Germany, whose 
population aggregates little more than that of the United States, 
were in the year immediately preceding the war practically four 
times as much as that of the United States. Not only had the 
operation of the branch banks given to our rivals a larger propor- 
tion of the current trade, but it had also given opportunities for 
successful financial undertakings, since the investments in Latin 
America of British capital amounted at the beginning of the war 
te about $5,000,000,000, Germany approximately $2,000,000,000, 
and other European countries about a like sum. In Africa there 
were about $4,000,000,000 of European capital, of which the Brit- 
ish supplied $2,500,000,000, and the remainder by France, Italy, 
and Portugal, while in Australia and New Zealand the $2,500,000,- 
00 of foreign capital invested was almost exclusively British. 


The Banker as an Educator 


}y LeRoy C. Breunic, The Continental National Bank of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


In the big, broad field of human endeavor, as a builder of 
conscience and commerce, the position of the banker as an educator 
is an ideal one. Surrounded, as he is, by his fellowmen, in every 
walk of life, his opportunity to direct their mental and moral train- 
ing along proper lines becomes a responsibility to his community 
which he should be quick to recognize. 

That many of the bankers of this country do recognize their 
upportunities in this respect is evidenced by the activities of certain 
committees of the American Bankers’ Association and the various 
State Bankers’ Associations. 

In the more important agricultural and stock raising states, 
many bankers, acting in conjunction with state committees on food 
production and conservation, are encouraging their patrons in the 
rural districts to place more and better live stock on their farms. 

Their encouragment is given practical support by the purchase 
of live stock and the organization of live stock clubs through which 
the distribution of cattle, hogs and sheep is made. Notes are taken 
irom the members of the clubs in payment for the stock and liqui- 
dation is effected at the end of the feeding or breeding season. 
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Through this medium, the banker assists in the education of 
young people to promote live stock production and from the view- 
point of world economics he could not be engaged in a better work 
at this time. ’ 

This feature of the banker’s educational work also includes 
the purchase and distribution of seed for encouraging larger grain 
acreage and contests are arranged wherein prizes are offered for 
the largest and best formed ears of corn and the greatest produc- 
tion per acre. Exhibits are arranged in the lobby of banks and the 
results of the season’s work are then made generally known. Some 
bankers are so deeply impressed with the importance of this work 
that they have opened agricultural departments in their institutions 
with trained agricultural men in charge. 

The banker is also much interested in the proper education of 
his own employes. As evidence of this fact, he encourages and 
lends: substantial support to the American Institute of Banking, in- 
dividually and through the American Bankers’ Association. Local 
chapters of the Institute are maintained in all the principal cities 
and educational courses in money and banking, commercial law 
and other pertinent subjects are conducted. In these classes the 
young men who have chosen banking as their life’s work are 
offered the opportunity of preparing themselves for the more im- 
portant positions in their banks. 

Bankers are frequently called upon by the officers of educa- 
tional institutions, such as universities, high schools and the 
¥. M. C. A., having classes in commercial subjects, to make talks 
and deliver lectures on the various branches of banking. This de- 
partment of work in our educational institutions is a most important 
one and such institutions should be encouraged by all bankers to 
hasten its development to the minutest detail in order that a college 
graduate, if ne chooses, may be technically trained in banking. 

No banker should decline an invitation to talk or lecture before 
an educational class, no matter how diffident he may feel. The 
young men in the class are interested in learning the practical side 
of banking, as well as the theory, and a recital of the banker’s ex- 
periences and methods would prove most interesting and instruc- 
tive to them. 

The evolution of the banking business in this country during 
the past twenty years has transformed it from a vehicle for the 
mere deposit of money and discount of paper to a service proposi- 
tion. The banker who is keenly alive ‘to his opportunities is con- 
stantly initiating new methods to educate his patrons. In ac- 
quainting them with the facilities of his bank in such a way that 
they will understand thoroughly the various branches of the serv- 
ice offered, he is contributing to a better feeling between his patrons 
and himself which cannot help but cement more closely their at- 
tachment for his institution. This desirable condition is being 
accomplished by some bankers through the distribution of descrip- 
tive pamphlets setting forth in detail the service offered in each 
department of the institution. Others have run a series of news- 
paper advertisements describing each department while others print 
an understandable statement. 

One of the most effective methods of properly educating the 
bank’s patrons to the proper use of its facilities is through personal . 
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interview. It frequently happens that a patron will issue a check 
which, if paid, would overdraw his account with the bank. In 
many cases it is necessary to refuse payment of such checks on 
account of the lack of sufficient funds without being able to get 
notice to the patron in time to enable him to cover the overdraft. 

It is quite probable that the patron has not been previously 
advised that an officer of a bank who authorizes an overdraft may 
be held personally liable to the bank for any loss sustained through 
his act and a short letter to him advising him of the circumstances 
may prevent him from misconstruing the bank’s action. In that 
letter a personal interview may be requested which would result in 
the proper regulation of the patron’s future conduct of his account 
and also in retaining his friendship for the institution. 

The banker can also be of great service to his patrons by en- 
couraging them to keep proper books of account. There are many 
small merchants and individuals who do not‘have an accurate 
record of their affairs and when called upon to furnish a financial 
statement as the basis for credit accommodations, they show a list 
of items which a practiced eye can tell were not taken from properly 
kept records. Such patrons should be shown, in a personal inter- 
view, that they are not entitled to consideration until they can fur- 
nish a statement that can be relied upon as being true and correct. 

Frankness and straightforwardness between the banker and 
his patrons is the only safe basis for their dealings. Many times a 
banker can reform a patron by frankly explaining why a loan can- 
not be made. The patron may have had a bad start through the 
lack of proper advice and instead of being turned away bluntly to 
continue along improper lines, he might be changed to a valued 
patron by a few well chosen words of advice. 

The banker is in an admirable position to help reduce the 
enormous bad debt waste of this country by assuming more fully 
the role of educator. He should inquire more. closely into the 
affairs of borrowers to determine whether or not the money loaned 
is being used for purposes calculated to make the loan a safe and 
liquid one. If he finds that the money is not being so used, he 
should have the courage to decline further engagements and 
irankly explain the reason. 

If a banker will act promptly when he is informed that a 
patron is becoming careless in the conduct of his affairs and apply 
an antidote to the first symptom of commercial failure he will 
probably save his patron and his creditors from an inevitable loss. 
A word of friendly advice to a patron that he should modify or 
change certain habits which he has contracted may change his 
patron from a failing debtor to a successful merchant. 

As an educator the banker is in a position to advance or retard 
the growth of his community. The very nature of his work may 
cause him to become the victim of routine and his ideas may become 
irrevocably fixed. This condition he must constantly contend 
against, and by keeping informed and by informing others, he will 
be sufficiently occupied with diversified interests to enable him not 
only to advance the growth of his community but to derive much 
personal satisfaction from the knowledge that he is developing 
bimself by assisting others, 


DOLLAR EXCHANGE 


The Development of Dollar Exchange’ 


By Joun E. Rovensky, Vice-President; National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. 


Prior to the outbreak of war, the Sterling Bill was the most 
common medium of exchange in international trade. This was partly 
due to London’s dominant position of many years’ standing in the 
world of finance, and to custom. In some branches of international 
tiade, Sterling was the indisputable master of the situation, while 
in others, Francs, Marks and Guilders were more or less vigorots 
competitors. The Dollar Bill was practically unknown, except in 
a few comparatively unimportant branches of trade. Since the 
war, however, Dollar Exchange has made long strides, and is today 
a very important medium in financing the world’s international 
commerce. 

The following extract from a speech made before the English 
Farliament in November, 1914, by Lloyd George, wherein he ex- 
plained the reasons for the shock London suffered at the outbreak 
cf war, illustrates the position which Sterling held in financing the 
imports of the United States prior to that time: 

“We had not merely our own business to run; we were 
an essential part of the machinery that ran the whole inter- 
national trade of the world. We provided the capital to raise 
the produce, not merely of our own country, but of the whole 
world. More, we provided also the capital that moved that 
produce from one part of the world to another, not merely for 
ourselves, but for other countries. 

“T ask anyone to pick up just one little bit of paper, one 
bill of exchange, to find out what we are doing. Take the 
trade of the world. The cotton is moved first of all from the 
plantations, say, to the Mississippi, then it is moved down to 
New Orleans; then it is moved from there either to Germany 
or Great Britain or elsewhere. Every movement there is rep- 
resented by a paper signed either here, in London or Man- 
chester or Liverpool; one signature practically is responsible 
for the whole of those transactions. Not merely that, but 
when the United States of America bought silk or tea in China 
the payment was made through London. By means of these 
documents accepted in London, New York paid for the tea that 
was bought from China. We were transacting far more than 
the whole of our own business; we were transacting half the 
business of the world as well by means of these paper trans- 
actions. What is also important to establish is this: that the 
paper which was issued from London has become part of the 
currency of commerce throughout the world.” 

On account of the broad discount market in London, the Sterl- 
ing Bill was popular throughout the world. Merchants and bank- 
ers the world over, knew that a draft on London when accepted 
by a responsible English bank, whether drawn at 30, 60, 90 days, or 
even six months’ sight, could readily be turned into cash in the 
London discount market. The natural result of this popularity 
of the Sterling Bill, was that prices for commodities in the 
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world’s international markets, were largely quoted in terms of 
Sterling. The Sterling Bill being the least suscep*ible to wide fluc- 
tuations in value, and being always readilv convertible into cash, 
had the greatest demand as an international currency. We there- 
fore cannot wonder that such a large part of the world’s commerce 
was conducted in Sterling. The jute merchants of India, the silk 
merchants of China and Japan, and the wool merchants of Australia, 
when making contracts for the sale of their products for future 
delivery, always insisted upon the prices quoted being in pounds 
Sterling; for, by using this currency as the basis of their dealings, 
they were taking the least risk of loss through fluctuations in ex- 
change. 

The American merchants, since they were compelled both to 
Luy and sell their merchandise in foreign markets in terms of a 
foreign currency, principally Sterling, were placed at a serious dis- 
advantage in competing with London merchants. The importer of 
h-des from India, when making his contract, for delivery within 
five or six months, was not able to exactly figure his cost. He 
knew that the merchandise five or six months hence would cost him 
a certain number of pounds Sterling, but he was unable to tell how 
many dollars would equal the Sterling amount at the time when the 
bills fell due. This placed him in an undesirable position whén 
quoting prices for the re-sale of his products, and also for future 
delivery. The American importer who bought hides in Calcutta, 
¢t a certain number of pounds Sterling, per hide, for delivery six 
months later, could only estimate as to what would be the equival- 
«1 t in dollars. He, consequently, in order to be conservative, fig- 
ured the pounds Sterling at the maximum rate of Exchange. This 
piaced him at a disadvantage when the merchandise was to be re- 
sold in a foreign market in compettion with .an English merchant 
who did not have to figure on the possibility of loss on exchange. 

Another undesirable result of the dominating position of Sterl- 
ing in the world’s international commerce, was that it compelled our 
merchants to clear their financial operations through London. The 
American purchaser of silk in Japan could not give the Japanese 
seller payment in the form of a Dollar Credit, but was compelled 
tv pay for his purchases by a credit opened in London. This same 
condition prevailed in many other branches of trade. The volume 
of banking credit business that was thus diverted to London 
amounted to a tremendous sum. Actual figures are unobtainable, 
Lut some idea of the magnitude of this business can be gained from 
tne remarks of the Hon. Lloyd-George, quoted above. The com- 
missions charged by the London banks for accepting drafts under 
these credits was a tribute levied upon American commerce that 
amounted to large sums each year. 

In addition to the earnings of the London banks from Ameri- 
can commercial credit business in the form of acceptance commis- 
sion, they also profited from the large amount of other banking 
Lusiness indirectly resulting therefrom. Since American banks 
were called upon continuously for Sterling credit, they. were natur- 
ally compelled to carry large balances in London—much larger than 
they would otherwise have found it necessary to carry there. While 
London, as the world’s financial center, should properly hold sub- 
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stantial balances from New York banks, nevertheless, they were 
greatly augmented by the requirements of the commercial credit 
tusiness. The custom of buying in terms of Sterling also resulted 
in many transactions being financed by means of Sterling drafts 
that passed through London and increased the importance of her 
financial machinery. 

Our efforts to substitute Dollar for Sterling Exchange in the 
payment of our imports met with but little success prior to the out- 
break of the war. Our national banks were handicapped by the 
provision of the old National Bank Act, which prohibited their ac- 
cepting time drafts. It was therefore impossible for a nationai 
bank to issue commercial credits available by drafts drawn other- 
wise than at sight. The enactment of the Federal Reserve Act, 
coming just prior to the war, was a very fortunate coincidence in- 
deed. Immediately at the outbreak of war, London banks cancelled 
a large volume of credits, deeming it desirable to conserve their 
resources for their home requirements. American merchants who 
for years had been dependent upon Sterling Exchange as the med- 
ium’ of financing their foreign trade, found themselves suddenly 
without the customary means of settling their transactions. Further- 
more, merchants throughout the world, who had for generations 
been quoting térms for their goods in Sterling, on account of its 
small fluctuations, now found the Sterling rate fluctuating to an 
unheard-of extent. The pound Sterling instantly lost its popularity 
as a medium of exchange and the world’s merchants sought for 
a more stable currency. Dollar Exchange being the currency least 
affected by the war, became important within a few weeks. It was 
indeed fortunate that the Federal Reserve Act became a law at this 
time. One of the many beneficial effects was that it gave the 
national banks power to accept time drafts and they were thus 
enabled to issue dollar commercial credits to replace their Sterling 
credits that formerly financed a large part of our foreign trade. 
This new machinery—Dollar Exchange—became one of the world’s 
mediums of exchange within a fortnight. More progress was 
made in this direction within one month after the outbreak of war, 
than probably would have been made within a decade had the 
world’s commerce continued in its former way. 

The advantage thus gained has been followed up vigorously. 
American merchants have been insistent in buying and selling in 
terms of Dollars. In this they have been successful to a marked 
degree, since New York is temporarily the world’s money center, 
and the Dollar Billy the most readily convertible medium of ex- 
change. Practically all our purchases of silk from Japan are today 
being financed by means of Dollar credits, while formerly this was 
done through commercial credits on London; our purchases of rub- 
ber are almost wholly paid for by means of Dollar Bills; the hide 
and meat business with the Argentine is today financed in Dollars 
to a large extent; our imports from Brazil are likewise being paid 
for to a considerable degree by Dollars. Even our imports from 
some of England’s colonies, such as the West Coast of South 
Africa, India and Australia are to a growing extent being financed 
in terms of Dollars. It will be readily seen that this is a very 
important invasion of England’s financial domain. Its effects are 
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far-reaching. The fact that our imports from these countries are 
financed by means of Dollar Bills, re-acts upon the manner of our 
financing our exports to these countries. The banks in those coun- 
tries have become accustomed to having Dollar Exchanges; a live 
market for Dollar Bills has sprung up in their cities, and conse- 
cuently it is possible for us to finance our exports to those countries 
likewise in Dollars. 

The Dollar Bill without a Dollar discount market would be 
an impossibility. The foreign banker when buying a time bill on 
New York, must feel assured that under every circumstance that 
bill can be converted into cash upon its arrival in New York city. 
Realizing the importance of developing an active discount market 
for prime bank bills in New York city, the Federal Reserve Banks 
have lent valuable assistance in that direction. When we consider 
the brief time that we have been engaged in this business, we must 
edmit that wonderful progress has been made. In New York city 
the discount market for bank bills is sufficiently broad today to 
absorb any reasonable amount of acceptances without any marked 
disturbance in the rates. Spot transaction of large volume can be 
readily handled, and the rates for future delivery (i. ¢., rates at 
which a bill will be discounted at a future date) can always be ob- 
tained from any of the large banks. A Buenos Aires banker when 
buying a sixty-days’-sight draft on New York, can thus ascertain 
the rate at which it will be discounted upon its arrival in New 
York city, by simply cabling to his New York correspondent. Like- 
wise, a Japanese banker, buying a three-months-sight draft on New 
York, can cable his New York correspondent and fix the rate at 
which that draft will be converted into cash upon its arrival. New 
York bankers have gone even further in their efforts to popularize 
the Dollar Bill. They are not only quoting rates of discount “on 
arrival,” but are also coupling with the future discount rate the 
“future exchange rate,” i. e., the rate at which they will convert the 
proceeds of the bill on arrival into any foreign currency such as 
Sterling, Francs or Guilders. For instance, if a Japanese banker 
buys a three-months-sight bill drawn in Dollars in New York, and 
has a greater demand for Sterling Exchange than for Dollars, he 
can cable his New York correspondent, who will quote him by re- 
turn cable not only the rate of discount, but also the rate at which 
the New York banker will remit Sterling to London, upon the 
arrival of the Dollar Bill in New York. The Japanese banker thus 
knows the exact number of pounds Sterling that the bill will real- 
ize, and he can sell Sterling Exchange against it as though it was 
drawn in that currency. 

The advantages accruing to the American merchant from the 
introduction of the Dollar Bill in the world’s international trade, 
are quite considerable. By being able to buy in terms of Dollars, 
he no longer has to speculate on the rate of exchange. When he 
buys a bill of goods, whether for immediate or future delivery, he 
knows exactly what the cost of the goods will be. Consequently he 
is able to quote selling rates for his product without adding a 
margin for loss on exchange. He also saves considerable expense 
(such as cables, etc.) and avoids the inconveneience of conducting 
the financial part of his business through a foreign country. 
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One of the secondary results of the broadening of the Dollar 
Exchange Market has been a gradual change in the method of 
obtaining payment for our exports. As the result of the shock to 
international credits, caused by the war, there arose the present cus- 
tom of our exports being paid by means of Dollar credits opened 
in New York. This desirable innovation was greatly facilitated by 
the introduction of the Dollar Bill into international exchange. The 
Dollar Exchange Market having broadened in the world’s financial 
- centers, it became feasible for the foreign purchaser of our goods to 

pay us in the form of Dollar credits. Another beneficial result is 

the increase in deposits carried in American Banks by foreign banks, 
for the purpose of financing their county’s trade with us. Just as it 
was formerly the custom for foreign banks to carry large cash 
balances in London, for the purpose of financing their country’s 
foreign trade, just so, now they carry large cash balances in the 
United States for the purpose of financing their trade with us. 
The United States is thus given the use of capital which otherwise 
would have gone to London. : 

The Dollar Bill, being now firmly established in the world’s 
financial market, is bound to become an increasingly important fac- 
tor therein, as time goes on. I am not prepared to say that New 
York will displace London as a financial center during the next few 
years, or even the next few decades, but it cannot be denied that 
New York is making commendable progress in that direction. Lon- 
don’s position in the world’s international trade was firmly estab- 
lished through centuries of international trading. A position thus 
entrenched cannot be overcome within a few years. However, from 
the very beginning of the world’s commercial history the star of 
financial supremacy has been traveling westward with the center of 
the world’s civilized population. We may, therefore, well enter- 
tain the hope that New York city will some day be the center of the 
world’s finance and those of us, who are endowed with an even 
greater imagination, may well entertain the prediction of our friends 
trom the West, who foresee the day when the world’s financial 
center will be located on the Pacific coast. 


The Service of the Trust Company 


THos. J. Kavanaucu, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


In its relation to business, both personal and corporate, we 
may justly term the trust company a department store of finance. 
The modern trust company, efficiently organized and completely 
equipped, is the crystalization into the one magic word SERVICE 
of all that goes to satisfy the demands, in a financial sense, of 
present day complicated existence,—whether it be in the densely 
crowded metropolis, or the farming community. It is the product 
of modern civilization. And it is as necessary to the perpetuation 
and perfection of that civilization as any other of its great essen- 
tials. 

The effort of the individual toward the promotion of human 
welfare laid the foundation of society. In the evolution of society, 
with its incidental multiplicity of activities, the mortality of man 
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became a severe handicap. In a corporation, immortal, so to 
speak, because its existence can be prolonged beyond the life of its 
individual memberships, this handicap is eliminated. 

In ante-trust-company days, individuals, for the most part, 
acted in fiduciary capacities. However, leaving out any question of 
the vulnerability of the individual in a moral way, as fortunes grew 
larger and wealth more widely distributed, the demise of those 
entrusted with such sacred charges occurred more frequently, and 
sometimes with results disastrous to the trust estates. Then the 
idea of incorporating these human activities into the trust com- 
pany was ingeniously conceived, with a view to consolidating and 
continuing fiduciary relationships otherwise interrupted by death, 
and to assume and consummate that character of development work, 
previously rendered difficult or impossible because of lack of cap- 
ital or by reason of untimely dissolution. 

In the past few decades, many individual fortunes have reached 
such magnitude at the death of their creators as to place them 
almost beyond the grasp of human conception. Such estates can 
le properly handled only by corporations with charters issued under 
statutes especially enacted to meet the demand for just such agen- 
cies. The trust company, representing an organization of mature 
judgment, scientific labor, sufficiency of capital, and longevity, is 
best fitted to perform the functions made necessary by co-existent 
conditions. The various examinations to which it is subjected are 
extended to all departments, so that the trust company clients and 
proteges enjoy all the safe-guards with which the law surrounds 
banking. 

In recent years, some corporations also have grown to such 
large proportions, that it takes the aggregation of scientific organi- 
zation and capital combined in the trust company adequately to 
serve them as fiscal agents. The service of the trust company in 
this respect has proven of incalculable value to the business world. 


THE Trust CoMPpANY AS A COMMERCIAL BANK 


The up-to-date trust company is becoming as big a factor in 
the commercial banking world as the strictly commercial bank. Its 
superior office organization, on account of its variety of depart- 
ments where individual efficiency is encouraged in the different 
lines handled, places it in an enviable position in the matter of 
rendering service to industrial concerns. While not all states have 
‘aws permitting trust companies to transact a commercial banking 
business, some states have such laws, and this is particularly true 
of the state of New York and Missouri, whose revised banking 
laws extend to trust companies liberal privileges for the conduct 
of commercial banking. The Federal Reserve laws also have been 
so amended as to remove some of the hardships originally placed 
upon state institutions through membership, with the result that 
many large companies are entering the system and lending to it 
the strength of their immense resources in the present national 
crisis. 


THe Story or “Jo JoHN” ANDERSON 


In order to exemplify best the character of service that a well 
equipped trust company is capable of furnishing to its customers 
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through its several departments, I will relate the banking experi- 
ence of a man who achieved wealth and success in business. Call 
him mythological, if you will; he is a complete character represent- 
ing the average individual working under similar conditions. 

John Anderson was the son of sturdy Scotch parents in poor 
circumstances. After an eighth grade education he earned his 
first money selling newspapers. He was christened “Jo John” by 
his compatriots of the street. One day while waiting at a street 
corner for prospective customers, his attention was attracted to a 
tlust company advertisement. It illustrated what amount of money 
could be accumulated by the deposit of two dollars per week over 
a certain period of years, through the cgmbined sorcery of thrift 
and compound interest. John immediately pictured himself a 
millionaire riding in the kind of upholstered coach used by the 
“swell guys” out at the club, where he caddied on Saturday after- 
noons. He started a savings account. Within a year he secured 
a position as office boy at a local manufacturing plant, and then 
with “every prospect pleasing” that two dollars per week looked 
very small. He gradually increased his weekly savings. When 
he was twenty-one years old he had a snug sum in the savings de- 
partment of the trust company, besides having paid for his higher 
education at night commercial colleges. In the meantime his zest 
for saving made him take an unusual amount of interest in his 
work, and his employers were not slow to show their appreciation. 
On arriving at his majority he decided to make himself a birthday 
present. He went to his employer and told him that his dearest 
wish was to buy some stock in the company; that he had accumu- 
lated $3,000 by hard saving. The employer was much impressed 
by his story, and, liking John very much, he not only acceded to 
his request, but sold him the stock far below its real value, thus 
virtually taking John into partnership. From that day on, his rise 
was phenomenal. At thirty he became vice-president and general 
manager of the company. When he was thirty-five years old, he 
saw an opportunity to purchase, on his account, a competitive 
business concern. Having some securities in his possession, he 
went to the trust company and was directed to the executive in 
charge of the 

Financial DEPARTMENT 


He explained his proposition and quickly negotiated a collateral 
loan, which enabled him to make the contemplated purchase. While 
there he was shown the excellent par collection facilities of the 
banking department, and all the other modern methods employed 
in order to make banking a pleasure for its customers. As a result 
he decided to transfer the business account of the new firm to the 
trust company. 

After about ten months, his business entered its maximum 
period, which necessitated his seeking a line of credit for liquid 
working capital. This time on visiting the trust company, he was 
taken to the 

Crepit DEPARTMENT 


for an analysis of the condition of his business and a statement of 
his financial affairs. Contrary to his former belief that bankers 
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knew only the banking business, he found that not only the execu- 
tive officers, but the men in this department seemed to possess an 
“uitricate knowledge of manufacturing conditions, analyzed his 
business correctly, and in the course of conversation, dropped some 
remarks which he used as valuable suggestions. His proposition 
was submitted to the executive committee and his line of credit 
granted. 

Next, John bethought himself of a permanent home, both he 
and his family having theretofore lived in an apartment house. He 
again visited the trust company and was taken to the 


ReaL Estate DEPARTMENT 


Here he met men expert in the real estate field, who knew all 
about locations, building conditions, etc. Through the instrument- 
ality of this department, he purchased a beautiful home in the fash- 
ionable district of the city. He also turned over to them, as 
agents, a large tract of land owned by him in the suburbs, which, 
in the course of a few years was converted into a high-class sub- 
division and sold to home buyers. Thus the trust company rend- 
ered John a service, and at the same time materially aided in the 
development of the city and its suburbs. 

His new commefcial business proved profitable. The increased 
income from his real estate, managed by the trust company’s real 
estate department, added to his wealth. He decided to invest his 
surplus funds in high-class securities. This time he went to the 


Bonp DEPARTMENT 


of the trust company, where he found several high-class and in- 
telligent salesmen and bond experts. A full explanation was given 
him of the different classes of securities, including gilt-edge farm 
loans, purchased through the Farm Loan Department. It was also 
explained to him how he could successfully obtain permanent cap- 
ital for a valuable plant like his in time of necessity by a bond issue. 
Having made his purchases, it suddenly occurred to him that he 
had no safe of his own; that the safe he had been using in his office 
for minor papers belonged to the corporation, and that it was not 
wise to mix his own securities and other valuable papers with those 
of the company. He mentioned this to the young bond salesman, 
who politely suggested to Mr. Anderson that it would be the safest 
thing for him to rent a box in the 


SaFE Deposit DEPARTMENT 


In that department he found the same courtesy and politeness 
that prevailed in the other departments, and was shown the con- 
veniences and safe-guards afforded the public, including all modern 
burglar-proof appliances. So he rented a box, to which, he was 
informed, none but himself could gain access, except upon authority 
delegated by him. 

One day Mr. Anderson received a letter from a distant relative 
who had heard of his rise in the great metropolis. He informed 
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him that he had a beautiful farm, consisting of five hundred acres 
of prairie land, but that on account of a previous crop failure, he 
badly needed financing, and that he was coming to the city for that 
purpose. Mr. Anderson wrote him inviting him to come to the 
trust company. On the way to the city the farmer smiled cynically 
at the oft-recurring thought that those “city fellers” certainly could 
not tell anything about farms or farmjng. He was introduced to 
the 


Farm Loan DEPARTMENT 


where, after an interview with the farm loan officers and their com- 
petent lieutenants, his mind was disabused of this idea. Here he 
found men with not only high agricultural efficiency, former ex- 
perts of the state universities, but he found also a vast intricate 
lield system covering every portion of the state, including his own 
locality, coupled with a knowledge of soil and climatic conditions 
governing the different sections. He left the trust company re- 
lieved of his financial worries. 


Tue Savincs DEPARTMENT 


About a month later, Mr. Anderson was visited by a trust com- 
pany representative who submitted a club savings proposition for 
the employes of his factory. Having profited by his own experi- 
ence, he encouraged the idea which was adopted in several forms, 
one being a Christmas savings fund plan, which proved very popu- 
lar with the workers. The installation of these plans introduced 


the habit of thrift amongst his employees, and he soon found that 
this made them more competent, cheerful and satisfied workers. It 


was almost an insurance policy against strikes and dissatisfaction, 
with profit to all interested. 


THE Trust DEPARTMENT 


The immediate obligation of a man to his wife and other de- 
pendents is most sacred. John had a wife, and four children who 
were now being educated. It was up to him to see that his wishes 
were carried out in case of his death. He had taken several men 
into partnership as his business grew, and had often heard of the 
manipulation of earnings to reduce the value of stock in order to 
treeze out widows and orphans. He had also known in his life 
some persons who had suffered in other ways from lack of fore- 
chought on the part of their natural providers. He had thought 
this matter over seriously and was sufficiently acquainted by this 
time with the efficiency of the trust company, and the safe-guards 
surrounding the investment of its trust funds, to know that his 
affairs would not suffer after his death, if his estate were admin- 
istered by it. Being a corporation, a trust company would not be 
so easily swayed by impulse or influenced by sympathy. The terms 
of his will would be susceptible of more careful and strict interpre- 
tation by an aggregation of individuals, whose identities were more 
or less lost in a corporation, than by one individual, or a set of two 
cr more individuals, sometimes acting in discord, or in contraven- 
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tion of the laws governing their trust. As the law interprets the 
last will and testament of a deceased person as being immutable— 
not to be set aside except it is proven conclusively that the decedent 
was not sui juris unduly influenced at the time the will was written, 
so the trust company would necessarily hold that his will was un- 
changeable after his death. He would prepare it with that care, 
wisdom and prudence which had enabled him to accumulate his 
fortune, that his estate should not be subject to the whims of his 
heirs, or the delinquencies of an administrator he never knew. 

As mortal man, “Jo John” Anderson, though dead, yet speak- 
eth through the trust company. His spirit pervades its decision; 
his soul speaks through it. Its officers understood “Jo John” as 
few others did. In life they were his friends, in death his alter ego. 
The trust company and “Jo John,”—each the complement of the 
other—the need of the one was the opportunity of the other. 

Each a factor in the other’s growth, well might the trust com- 
pany say: 

“John Anderson, my Jo John, 
We’ve clomb the hill thegither.” 

The trust company is today the adviser of his widow and the 
“step-father” of his children, receiving their monthly allowance 
from the savings of a wise, prudent, loving husband and father, the 
tide of whose life was perhaps turned by that newspaper adver- 
tisement, which directed him, when but a boy, to the “Department 
Store of Finance.” 

In the foregoing story, I have given the human side of the 
banking and trust company business, as relating to the intimate 
details of life, for it is the spirit of mutual confidence and co-opera- 
tion that lends to banking or other business its solidity and per- 
m.anence. 

Modern trust companies are so organized as to be in position 
to give service to the largest corporations as depositories, fiscal 
agents, and registrars, or transfer agents; and all along the line 
down to the humblest saver, who is endeavoring to lay the founda- 
tion for future competence. 


From the point of view of pure business we 
can conscientiously recommend the United States 
Government 4 per cent Liberty Bonds as the 
world’s greatest and best investment. 
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Morris Plan Banks and their Operation 


By Ws. E. Woopwarp, The Industrial Finance Corporation, New 
York 


For many centuries the conception of credit and the borrowing 
oi money was associated with the idea of poverty and extravagance. 
It was thought that the only reason men had for borrowing money 
was because they had wasted their own substance. Both lender 
and borrower were engaged—in popular opinion—in a nefarious 
transaction, and Shakespeare, infected with this thought, says 
“Neither a borrower nor a lender be.” 

But as commerce became big and honorable and far-reaching, 
the necessity for commercial credit—with all its creative and ex- 
pansive power—brought banking into existence. And today the 
application of credit to the use of legitimate business promotion has 
become such an intergral part of our economic life that a man’s 
financial standing is generally symbolized by his rating at a bank— 
which means his ability to borrow. The idea of commercial credit 
uas slowly won its way to recognition, and its foundation is laid 
deep in the very heart of the world’s trade. 

Credit multiplies and expands the power of wealth. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the world’s wealth is potential—that is, it exists 
in the form of land, buildings, machinery and human ability and 
human labor. Through the commercial credit extended by banks 
these tied-up resources become fluid and are set in motion. 

The soundness of these financial operations and their value to 
the country require no proof. We see the evidence of it on every 
hand—in the development of new communities, in the profitable 
promotion of commerce, and in the stability of trade. 

The commercial borrower, with his store or factory at his 
back, and his reputation for honesty and reliability to sustain his 
ciaims, is a welcome figure at American financial institutions. There 
is no Odium attached to his borrowing. He borrows that he may 
make himself and his business more productive. 

Through “The Morris Plan,” this established conception of 
commercial credit, based on character, reputation and earning 
power, is extended down to include the sixty or seventy million 
wage-earners and salaried people in the United States. The idea 
of industrial credit has long been incorporated into the financial 
systems of France, Italy and Germany—with a success so phenom- 
enal, that the bare figures seem incredible to American eyes. In 
Germany there are—or were before the war—nearly sixteen thous- 
and small-loan banks, which loaned an aggregate amount of about 
one billion dollars in the year 1913. The “People’s Bank” of Milan, 
founded for the sole purpose of providing economic credit for the 
industrial classes in the form of small loans and investments, has an 
znnual turn-over of six hundred million dollars. Most of these 
loans were remarkably small. The Italian banks will lend a sum 
equal to five dollars in our money, and carry the loan for a year. 
These people’s banks of Europe are gigantic and well-seasoned 
financial systems, developed to meet the urgent need of the indus- 
trial classes for banking credit on a business basis. One result of 
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this operation is that the loan shark has been driven out of Europe— 
and, it may be said here—that wherever Morris Plan Banks are 
established in the United States the loan shark soon finds it impos- 
sible to make a living. 

The first Morris Plan Bank was founded in 1910 in Norfolk, 
Virginia, by Arthur J. Morris, a young lawyer of that city. Mr. 
Morris, destined for a legal career, had a leaning for finance and 
economics, coupled with an exceptional keenness of understanding 
and constructive ability.. He studied with microscopic detail the 
operation of the European systems of industrial credit and saw the 
need of institutions in the United States which would serve the 
iarge classes that were then without these facilities. He did not 
attempt to inaugurate the European system in its entirety, for he 
saw that it had many features which would not succeed in America. ~ 
ut he took the essential principle, remolded it to fit American life, 
and began his first Morris Plan company in a small way in Norfolk. 

Today there are ninety-three Morris Plan institutions, ranging 
in size from the imposing million-dollar companies of New York 
and Chicago, and the half-million-dollar banks of Boston, Cleveland 
and Minneapolis, down to small town institutions with a capital of 
twenty-five thousand dollars or less. 

There is nothing complicated about the operation of a Morris 
Plan company. It deals with investors, as well as borrowers, and 
its relations with both classes are clear and easily understood. 
Morris Plan companies do not accept pawns or chattel mortgages 
or assignments of salary as security for loans. They lend only on 
character and earning power. Think what this means in the pres- 
ervation of self-respect! When a man is forced to give a mortgage 
on the bed on which his children sleep, in return for a trifling 
financial accommodation, his standard of citizenship is likely to 
drop below par. 

Suppose a man wants to borrow $50 from a Morris Plan com- 
pany. First, he must show that he intends to use the money for a 
useful purpose. To meet pressing obligations, to improve home 
conditions, to cover the expense of illness, to send children to school, 
tv buy new equipment to be used in business or trade, to buy goods 
for cash—these are some of the legitimate needs of borrowers. 

The borrower is required to give satisfactory references as to 
his character, and to sign a note for one year. This note must 
carry the signature of two responsible co-makers. If this is satis- 
factorily done, and the loan is approved, the borrower receives 
$50—less 6 per cent interest for one year, and one dollar is charged 
as an investigation fee. In short, he receives $46. 

When this loan is granted he agrees to purchase one Morris 
Plan installment certificate—value $50. On this certificate he pays 
one dollar a week for fifty weeks. At the end of that time the 
certificate is paid for. .He can then surrender it to the company, 
receive $50 in cash for it and settle his loan. Or, if he prefers, he 
can keep the cert‘ficate as an investment and meet his maturing loan 
with other funds. 

Note the essential features of the plan—loans for one year, a 
liquidation of these loans through a weekly payment on certificates 
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at the rate of one-fiftieth of the loan each week, and the develop- 
ment of the saving habit by regular weekly payments. 

The weekly contact with the borrower is all-important. The 
manager of the company becomes a general adviser of the com- 
pany’s customers, and the regular weekly payment plan automatic- 
ally leads, in many cases, to a continuation of these payments after 
the loan has been liquidated. In this way borrowers clear up their 
obligations, and gradually become the owners of Morris Plan in- 
vestment certificates, earning 5 per cent interest. 

The average loan is about $125, and to date about thirty million 
dollars has been loaned through these institutions, with a total net 
loss of less than one-tenth of one per cent. This seems incredible, 
but it is a fact. The Morris Plan has demonstrated that the work- 
man, the wage-earner and the salaried clerk will pay their obliga- 
tions to the last cent if the arrangement is made on a business basis, 
and is properly adapted to their conditions of life. 

The ninety-three Morris Plan companies are all owned and 
managed locally. They are not a chain of companies in the sense 
that the United Cigar Stores is a chain of stores. The Industrial 
Finance Corporation owns about one-quarter of the stock of each 
company and the balance is in the hands of local bankers, merchants 
and investors. Many of the companies are paying dividends, rang- 
ing from four to ten per cent. 

The Morris Plan, beginning seven years ag. as an experiment, 
has become a permanent feature of American industrial life. 


‘Hew to Acquire Credit Information From a Bank 


By Wiiu1am Tonks, Credit Manager The First National Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Micieddite credit men have gone on record that the relative 
value of credit information is in the following order: 1. Ledger inter- 
change. 2. Property statement. 3. Trade opinions. 4. Mercan- 
t:le and attorney reports. 5. Information from banks. 

Bankers would vote almost unanimously: 1. Property state- 
ment. 2. Ledger interchange. 3. Information from banks. 

There is a material disagreement in the value of “Information 
from banks.” What is the trouble? All the story is not to be 
told in this limited article, but many inquiries made of banks are 
useless and are the basis of much of the criticism as to the character 
of credit information received from banks. Daily they are called 
upon for credit information relative to obscure individuals or 
small shopkeepers not rated by the mercantile agencies. Some lines 
of business granting small credits impose upon banks rather than 
contribute to rm :ail credit men’s organizations. Savings banks, 
in Cleveland permit opening an account for one dollar, are called 
"pon for credit information when the rule of the bank is not to 
divulge information relative to a balance or even acknowledze the 
fact that a savings account is carried by the subject of inquiry. Is 
any bank to be criticised if it cannot give satisfactory information 
relative to a small commercial depositor that does not borrow, has 
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no line of credit and has presented no statement? Is he not just 
as much a cash customer of the bank as of any business concern 
to which he pays cash for goods purchased? In fact, true credit 
references are creditors or those in position to be acquainted with 
probable net worth, income or habit of pay. I have always ad- 
mired the business sagacity of a man who files a property statement 
where his commercial account is maintained, even when not bor- 
rowing, establishes a line of credit, and asks his banker to verify 
these facts to those entitled to the information. In the absence of 
such keen foresight on the part of his client, the banker is the one 
to determine if the information is of a personal or confidential 
nature, and whether or not it may be divulged. 

It may be that the majority of credit men could correct some 
old habits and obtain better results. If it were feasible to display 
here photographic reproductions of the eighty-four inquiries re- 
ceived on September 4th by the First National Bank of Cleveland, 
tnere would be no difficulty in establishing the fact that credit men 
are not following the ethics and rules for making inquiries as 
established by themselves. The following brief analysis of this 
lay’s correspondence will prove the allegation: 

A. Twenty-four inquiries were on our depositors—ten being 
borrowers—seven from bankers. 

B. Thirty-threé inquiries were on depositors in other institu- 
tions—fourteen (estimated) are borrowers—nine from bankers. 

C. Nineteen were inquiries from bankers on brokers’ paper. 

D. Eight miscellaneous inquiries relative to stocks, bonds, 
banks, etc. 

This article pertains to the first two groups, A and B, and we 
shall further analyze these fifty-seven letters: 

Thirty-eight were form letters. 

Twelve gave street address of subject of inquiry. 

Nine gave nature of business of subject of inquiry. 

Five gave amount of order or reason the inquiry was being 
made. 

Three did not enclose a stamped return envelope. 

Twenty-one said they would treat information confidentially. 

Nine were from trade agencies which sell the information to 
their clients and do not offer to reciprocate except at a price. 

We ascertained that at least eight made the same inquiries of 
cther banks in this city, but did not mention the fact. They call 
tl is sending out “feelers.” 

Two gave credit information of value to the banker, one stat- 
ing his ledger experience and the other gave important figures as 
well as trade opinions; therefore, two out of the total had the 
essentials in their letters of inquiry and no doubt are‘usually favored 
with like confidence by banks. One letter was from one of the 
largest textile houses in the country and the other from a promi- 
nent steel company. 

How nearly the other fifty-five letters complied with the rules 
laid down by mercantile and bank credit men, the reader shall be the 
iudge. The following are the rules established by the Nationai 
Association of Credit Men at their twentieth convention at Salt 
Lake City in June, 1915, and represent years of experience in 
credit work: 
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1. The blank approved and adopted by the National 
Association of Credit Men for the making of inquiries shall 
be used. 

2. The blank shall always indicate the nature of the busi- 
ness in which the subject of inquiry is engaged. 

3. Each inquiry shall state the amount of the order which 
leads to making the inquiry, and in addition indicate if it is a 
first order. 

4. If the inquirer has had previous experience with the 
one inquired about, then the inquiry shall be accompanied by 
a statement of such experience, thus encouraging that recip- 
rocal interchange of experience without which the inquiry 
becomes unfair. 

5. Inquiries are not to be made except on orders actually 
in hand or on open account. 

6. Inquiries shall only be made through properly consti- 
tuted credit departments; inquiries by salesmen shall not be 
permitted. 

7. It is essential that there shall be no promiscuous in- 
quiries sent out with the idea of determining what concerns 
have had experience with the subject of inquiry, for promis- 
cuous inquiries may do harm to the customer and impose 
unnecessary burdens upon credit department. 

8. All inquiries are to be answered on the day received 
and by the credit man or manager if possible, so that not only 
ledger experience may be supplied, but any additional valuable 
information in the possession of the informant. 

Rules were established by The Robert Morris Club, an orga- 
nization of bank credit men affiliated with the National Association 
of Credit Men, at their semi-annual meeting in Detroit in February, 
‘916. The members present at this meeting were divided into two 
groups and each group presented five rules. I shall repeat the 
ten rules that the reader may get the full trend of their thought on 
ihe subject of credit interchange among themselves, which will 
an idea of what they would naturally expect of others. The 
present membership of the club represents 219 banks in the United 
States, which accounts for the fact that bankers generally have made 
no change in their methods of inquiries. 

1. Resolved: The first and cardinal principle of credit in- 
vestigation is the sacredness of the replies and any violation of 
this principle places the violator beyond the pale of considera- 
tion of the honest credit man. 

2. Resolved: Every letter of inquiry should indicate ‘n 
some definite and conspicuous manner the object of that in- 
quiry. 

% Resolved: When more than one inquiry on the same 
subject is simultaneously sent to the banks in the same city, 
the fact should be plainly set forth in the inquiries. 

4. Resolved: Individual consideration by the recipent of a 
credit inquiry of the distinguishing marks therein will increase 
the efficiency of credit investigation. 

‘5. Resolved : Indiscriminate revision of files regardless 
of the presence of the note in the market is unnecessary, waste- 
ful and undesirable. 
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6. Resolved: That it is the sense of this conference that 
the continued observance of high ethical principles in the con- _ 
duct of the credit departments of banks and banking institu- 
tions insures the best results and co-operation in safe-guarding 
banking credits. 

7. Resolved: It is not permissible nor the part of good 
faith in soliciting accounts from a comnetitor to seek informa- 
tion from the competitor without frankly stating the object of 
the inquiry. 

8. Resolved: That it is the sense of this meeting that, in 
answering inquiries the source of the information shouli not 
be disclosed without permission and that letters written in 
answer to inquiries should be held inviolable by the recip- 
ients. 

9. Resolved: That in seeking information the name of the 
inquirer in whose behalf the reference is made should not be 
disclosed without permission. 

10. Resolved: That in answering inquiries it is advisable 
to disclose all material facts bearing on the credit of the bor- 
rower to the end that the paper offered in the open market be 
of the same description as that held by the borrower’s own 
bank. : 

At the last convention of the National Association in Kansas 


City it was the observation of the Credit Co-operation Committee 
that: 
































































“Many concerns, especially the larger ones, receive several 
inquiries each ‘day that do not conform to the rules adopted by 
our National Association. These inquiries are either answered 
regardless of their incorrect form, or else they are thrown in 
the waste-basket. Neither procedure helps the situation to 
any degree, and it seems to us that if slips similar to the one 
as shown by Exhibit No. 4 are used consistently, it will result 
in a campaign of education and ought to accomplish consider- 
able in raising the standard of trade inquiries.” 


Exuisit No. 4 


“This inquiry is improper in form and does not conform 
to the rules of reciprocity adopted by the 
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We are therefore returning it herewith. for correction and 
would call your attention to the reasons checked below. 
“We will gladly answer all inquiries made in the correct 
form. 
1. No stamped return envelope 
ee INNO i. db a. Gis 6 Vp veh haritiae dai 
S$. Amount of first order... :.......:..ce0000. 
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Banks in one or two states have met this abuse by requiring 


compensation for their services. It is the custom in several foreign 








countries for bankers to convey written credit information through 
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banks only. Several institutions in our larger cities answer only 
inquiries received from customers or correspondents, or inquiries 
relative to their own clients. 

In spite of the fact that the name “First National Bank” seems 
to be a magnet for credit inquiries, it is my belief, except possibly on 
Monday mornings when we receive the largest number of “charity” 
inquiries, that it is every credit man’s duty, as well as to his interest, 
to discourage any rule or combination in this country that will 
interfere with a liberal interchange of credit information; but if 
leading credit men are going to do their part to prevent such com- 
binations forming, they must take a firm stand for the prinicples of 
reciprocity. 

The outlines of a model letter of inquiry to banks, and partial 
reasons for each step when necessary, may be of benefit to many 
credit men: 

1. Use no form letter, especially in addressing city bank- 
ers who dictate replies and retain copies conforming to. their 
own Office systems. If the office boy or typist makes your 
inquiries, which is seeking important information with as little 
effort as possible, just how much attention are you entitled to 
receive from the banker? 

2. When possible, direct your letter to the credit man, us- 
ing the classified trade directory of membership issued by the 
National Association. 

3. Give full name or title, correctly spelled, of firm, indi- 
vidual or corporation you desire to know about. 

4. If in a city of any size, give street address and business 
of subject of inquiry. If the credit man has no information in 
his files, he may know someone in the locality or in the trade 
that will give the data necessary for a suitable answer. The 
street address also identifies the subject of inquiry and is a 
protection against the fraudulent use of mercantile ratings, 
a trick often worked with an unsolicited first order and possi- 
ble because the mercantile agencies do not give street addresses. 

5. If a first order, give amount of credit sought. If an 
old customer, at least your ledger experience. While the sub- 
ject may be entitled to a credit of $100 the banker might know 
that $5,000 would be excessive. 

6. State why you are making the inquiry or what experi- 
ence prompted your questions. If you are simply checking 
reputation for honesty, the moral risk, so state. If there has 
been any change in methods of pay, or you have had any fav- 
orable or unfavorable experience, do not fail to mention the 
fact. Confidence begets confidence. You should know that 
the bank credit man is seeking information, that he must build 
up his own files, that he is handicapped in many towns and 
cities from the lack of ledger interchange. Letter after letter, 
and the bankers themselves just as guilty as the mercantile credit 
men, are written in the old grind form, “regarding the financial 
responsibility, business ability and character,” when probably 
all.the information desired is “why is the partv becoming slow- 

er,” or “is he worthy of a credit of $100,” etc. Careless in- 
quiries bring careless replies or none at all. 
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7. Assure the banker that you will hold the answer ex- 
clusively for your own files and mean it to the extent of re- 
ligously enforcing this rule in your own credit office. If you 
are seeking legitimate information for another, at least hold 
sacred the source of your information, particularly if adverse 
in nature. If you lend yourself to making inquiries not in- 
tended for your own use, but to disguise the source of inquiry, 
don’t be surprised if many credit men hear of this injury you 
have done to a system that has taken years of education to 
establish. 

8. If you have met the credit man at a convention, mention 
the fact, or in other ways give a personal and intimate touch 
to your letter. Personal acquaintanceship often brings the 
“extra ounce” of information you are seeking. 

9. Enclose a stamped return envelope. 

Credit is indispensable, and in whatever form it may be given, 
the banker is ultimately interested; therefore, he must encourage 
sound credits as nearly as possible, which he cannot do by discour- 
aging legitimate methods of acquiring credit data. He may gain 
pennies by charging for his services in answering inquries, but he 
is not contributing his share to the cause of sound credits and the 
abridgment of the bad debt waste. This attitude appears short- 
sighted in serious times when all credit men must work together 
because war is a stranger to us, precedents are lacking, legislation is 
piling up artificial economic conditions and consequently uncertain- 
ties in-credits. In times of peace, as well as when war conditions 
must be met, any experienced bank credit man knows the value of 
ledger information or trade opinions in anticipating the many things 
that may happen between statement periods, and I can only suggest 
that the mercantile credit man is just as much entitled to compen- 
sation for his opinions or experience. The proper and practical 
attitude for the banker to adopt is to return under the party’s own 
postage stamp every letter of inquiry that does not conform to the 
rules established by credit men, and enclose a printed slip similar 
to. Exhibit No. 4, which will take little more time than throwing in 
the waste-basket. In this problem the banker should take his place 
as an educator as well as a leader in good business practices. 


What the Banking Field Offers to Young Men 


J. H. Kine, President American Industrial Bank & Trust Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


The banking field in the past has offered a broad opportunity 
for young men but today the opportunities it holds out are tremen- 
dously increased. In this present world war, calls for credit are so 
great as to stagger the imagination and there is now and will con- 
tinue to be a demand for the services of our best young men of all 
countries to work out the many problems incident to the carrying of 
the war to its conclusion and, thereafter, to take part in the re- 
habilitation of capital in all the countries involved in the conflict 
and particularly in those that have borne the brunt of the war. 
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Business, interrupted from its ordinary course, must be helped 
in getting back on a peace footing and the lands that have been 
devastated and torn must be prepared to support ‘the people who 
remain of those who formerly cultivated these lands and made 
them yield in abundance. 

he call is here, therefore, and will become increasingly urgent 
for young men who are fitted by temperament and character and 
who are willing to do their utmost in solving the problems of bank- 
ing and finance which will confront every land. New habits and 
customs will have to be established, requiring patience and study, 
and it requires youth to strike into new fields of thought and cus- 
tom. 

Never before has the young man been so ready to respond to 
the demand for his service, and never before has the world been 
so ready to accept it, given spontaneously with such fervor and 
without regard to sacrifice. Never again shall it be said that the 
youth has not matured, for the need of initiative has been so great, 
rew ideas have had to be embraced so readily, that the young men 
who possess virility and energy in fullest abundance are being 
drafted for big accomplishments. 

The banking field presents to the young man who enters and 
who essays to develop its possibilities patiently and not in one full 
sweep, a magnificent chance. Entered in this spirit, the young 
nan needs only to make sure that his character is laid on deep and 
solid foundations which will not be disturbed by prosperitv and | 
will be unswerving in defense of the resources of the bank of 
which he is acting as trustee. 

The voung man, as he comes in daily contact with his fellow- 
mian, sees what peculiar qualities are demanded for success. He 
begins to judge the worth of men by what they are in their busi- 
ness dealings, not by what they seem to be, and slowly but surely 
places them as his discernment and judgment develops and grows, 
every one upon the proper plane of credit, his good opinion founded 
upon his belief in his fellow-man’s veracity, integrity, ability and 
virtue, or his poor opinion based upon evidences of unfaithfulness, 
lack of ability and integrity. Has it not been truly said by one 
whose good judgment was often sought, “I had rather loan a man 
one million dollars who has character and no means, than a man 
worth his millions but without character”? 

As the young man progresses, there are opportunities for the 
serious minded for development from without and within. Never 
satisfied with himself, he sees new opportunities all about him, 
works ahead of what is expected of him, cultivates a studious and 
watchful mind. Such a man grasps almost intuitively the prob- 
lems each day brings up and almost unconsciously proves his 
ability to accept a higher position with enlarged and ever-expanding 
opportunities ; and when it opens he accepts with a full compre- 
hension that 


“Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 

For we build the ladder upon which we rise, 
From the lowly earth to the heavenly skies, 

And we reach its summit round by round.” 
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Neglecting no opportunity for his improvement, a wise young 
man will make more opportunities than he finds, and his reading 
will take him afar through the many books on banking and finance. 
He will readily take up a consideration and study of the many 
foreign banking systems, comparing them with our own, such, for 
instance, as is opened up by the monagraphs published by the gov- 
ernment as part of the report of the Aldrich Commission. He will 
find. out what the American Institute of Bank Clerks can afford 
him in its educational work, that he may get the theory of banking 
and finance as well as the practice in his daily work. 

For the country banker, and even for the banker of the smaller 
city, there seems early to come a time when development ceases 
and but little opportunity offers itself for further advancement. 
This, however, is not true, for with the ever changing methods of 
business one never finds lack of opportunity for growth if he will 
hut take advantage of circumstances. For the man ambitious to 
give his best, there is always demand. He is prepared when op- 
portunity does offer itself sooner or later. Then he has developed 
a mental.grasp and a ripe experience, is alert and ready for larger 
fields of usefulness, for heavier responsibilities, which the practical 
experience of years has fitted him to accept with full confidence in 
his power of adaptation for any event. 

One has only to scan the lists of the leading officers of many 
of the banks in our central reserve cities to find the best places 
filled by men called to their present positions in which they are 
making good, from smaller places where they had previously 
shown their mettle, developing an ability which was finally recog- 
nized, as fitting them for the larger places. But even if such call 
does not come to the man who has never stopped preparing, his 
life work is not a failure, nor can it be said success has not brought 
to him a fitting reward, for is he not a first citizen in his own com- 
munity, looked up to as a leader of men, honored for his integrity 
and worth, his opinion sought and his advice asked for by all, a 
man of commanding influence and solid worth? And is he not 
asked to serve in matters civic and commercial, calling for fidelity 
and knowledge of credits and finance, sometimes remunerative, 
sometimes calling for volunteer effort, but always a necessary part 
in the work tending to make a better community. 

And so, briefly, it might be said that the banking field today 
does offer to the young man a field for his development that shall 
bring its reward in the final accomplishment of a purpose well 
begun which one may undertake assured that upon his own ability 


and power of concentration will depend the measure of success 
attained. 


Sound Business---Sound Patriotism 
Buy a Liberty Bond 
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American Bankers’ Association 


PRESIDENT PETER W. GOEBEL, reviews a year of splendid service. 


The most eventful of years in the history of nations has been the 
most eventful in the history of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and the most active. Banking has been subject to all the influences 
that affected other lines of business endeavor. The misgivings and 
uncertainties have touched us all. Precedents have been discarded, 
traditions have been cast aside and we have gone on, adapting our- 
selves to new and strange circumstances with a surprising and grati- 
fying readiness. Not only has the association attended to its rou- 
tine of affairs, but it has gone afield and found new work to do 
for the common benefit. - 

These activities of the Association have been participated in by 
every section, department, commission and committee. It bespeaks 
the universal nature of the demand upon us when we find in the 
work of war something to which every effort can be made to con- 
tribute. Each of these divisions of the Association has had its own 
problems, its own particular work to do, but, in this year, each has 
been bound to be interested in all the others. Never has the spirit 
of co-operation been closer or finer.. The spirit of co-operation is 
expanding and business men are coming more and more to recog- 
nize it, but I prefer to believe that the great reason for the success- 
jul year lies in unification within. Every unit inside the Association 
gains power and impetus from the fact that it is a part of the larger 
organization and the larger organization moves with greater force 
to the discharge of its functions because the work can be divided 
and assigned to those best equipped technically to perform it. 

At the convention of the American Bankers’ Association in 
Kansas City a year ago, the State Bank Section was formed. This 
completed the number of sections authorized by the constitution. 
There was a belief held by many that this section would find diffi- 
culty in justifying its existence. Unlike the other sections, its 
members had apparently nothing in common except a sort of nega- 
tive interest due to their independence of- the National Bank Act. 
They were organized under varying laws and subscribed to varying 
tules. It was perhaps natural, therefore, to assume that they could 
nut move with a common purpose toward a well defined goal. 
Happily, this assumption was unfounded. The section has some 
great achievements to its credit and there is much more for it to do. 
It was largely due to its efforts that the amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act were molded and vital obstacles in the way of state 
banks entering the system were removed. The Federal Reserve 
Board and Congress were presumably willing to accede to the wishes 
of the state banks, but they could not get authoritative information 
as to what the wishes of the state banks really were. The State 
Bank Section could and did supply such information, and the result 
was speedy and satisfactory. 

The Agricultural Commission of the Association has had an 
unusual opportunity to demonstrate its usefulness in stimulating the 
production of field and farm. Under the pressure of an unprece- 
dented demand for farm products, many organizations have been 
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formed to aid in the increase of foods. Fortunately, this Associa- 
tion had in existence a commission well organized and experienced 
and under the direction of an enthusiastic and able leader. With 
half the world facing famine conditions, it is obviously necessary 
that every possible force be turned in the direction of food and de- 
vote itself to increasing the products of the farm. Much has been 
done this year. There is much more to do. I think that when the 
final accounting takes place it will be found that the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bankers’ Association has discharged 
its full duty and that hunger was made less a menace because of its 
work. 

The Federal reserve system, not only as a protection against 
panic, but as an operating banking scheme, having a position in the 
financial doing of the day, has been the bulwark of the country in 
these eventful times. I shudder to think of what would have 
inevitably happened if we had been at the mercy of the old banking 
system. During the past year, and especially since the declaration 
of war, the reserve system has given a new demonstration of its 
ability to insure financial peace. 

To the Federal Reserve Board every banker has looked with 
confidence. The Board is charged with great responsibilities, but 
the bankers are not relieved of their share of the obligation be- 
cause the Board exists. The members of the Board have unusual 
opportunities to secure information and to study conditions. They 
have made liberal regulations. They have made rediscounting easy. 
They urged the amendments to the Reserve Act which have proved 
of decided advantage. The privilége of borrowing against eligible 
paper as collateral for fifteen days has been of the greatest con- 
venience and is perhaps more extensively used than the rediscount 
privilege. 

The change in reserve requirements has caused much discus- 
sion. The fear of an undue credit expansion and a currency in- 
lation is frequently expressed. Under the existing conditions, it 
seems to me that both credit and currency expansion are necessary. 
We are all inclined to measure the possibilities in such a case by the 
disastrous experiences that attended expansion or the need for it 
under the old system. ‘We must remember that we now have the 
machinery by which the tendency to expansion can be controlled, 
and we have watchmen. Under any plan of banking, confidence 
must be placed in some human element. No automatic system for 
the regulation of credit has yet been devised ; none is possible. The 
situation, as I view it, is perfectly safe, provided we exercise good 
judgment and requisite care. We now control the system. It no 
longer controls us. 

The reserve banks should be used by and receive the support of 
every banker. It is our system, and the greater use we make of it, 
the stronger it will be. We make our banks. stronger by adding to 
the strength of the reserve system. It is, therefore, my opinion that 
state banks, particularly those whose business is chiefly commercial, 
will find their way, one by one, into the system. It must be so be- 
cause self-protection is a powerful motive, quite powerful enough 
without the aid of patriotism. As it is now, the state banks are the 
beneficiaries of a stability to which they do not generally contribute. 
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The loan operations of the government are in proportion to its 
vast military operations. We have undertaken not only to pay our 
own bills, but to advance funds to our allies. It is idle to give 
figures. They are incomprehensible. So far, the funds advanced 
have been expended in this country. Soon the payment of the 
troops will call for large expenditures abroad. The food and muni- 
tions for our armies will not be paid for by others. To supply these 
necessaries, production must be greatly increased. It is obvious 
that we must changé our ways if we are successfully to perform 
that which it is set for us to do. We must stop skimming off the 
cream and use all the milk. 

There is only one source from which the government can get 
money, that is, the people. The only way the people can produce 
the funds with which to supply the government is by thrift. Thrift 
means economy, but it does not necessarily mean deprivation. It 
means the wise and wasteless use of our resources. It applies as 
well to the employer of labor as to the wage-earner. It demands 
the effective use of machinery, of soil, of mines, of forests and of 
men. We need thrift in the productive processes as well as in con- 
sumption. Thrift means greater production as well as wasteless 
consumption, so we must save and become more competent. 

The business of this country is war. Business not directly 
necessary to war must be, at least, incidental to it. It is no time 
to consider new enterprises. However profitable one may appear, 
unless its immediate purpose is to increase the chance of success in 
war, it had better be postponed. We need no new and untried 
methods in either business or banking. The matter of first import- 
ance is that bankers should have their institutions fully equipped 
and ready to meet extraordinary as well as ordinary demands upon 
them. 

The banks are obligated not only to look after the commercial 
needs of their customers, but also to assist them to a full participa- 
tion in all government loans. In the last analysis, it is only through 
the banks that bond issues can be successfully placed. The banks 
have, therefore, to bear this new responsibility in addition to all 
the others. 

KEEP YOUR HEADS CLEAR AND YOUR POWDER DRY 


The liberal extension of credit at this time for all constructive 
enterprises is absolutely essential. For the banker to withhold 
credit, when the credit is to be used in production, is near treason; 
it is giving aid and comfort to the enemy ; it is impairing the chance 
of success in war. The extension of credit for the sake of profit 
yr for speculative purposes is almost as vicious as its refusal for 
productive enterprise. Feeding a speculative fever cannot fail to 
have an after-war effect; the trouble sure to follow might leave its 
tracks for a century. I do not wish to prophesy. Just what may 
happen after the war no man knows; but we do know that if we 
follow sane rules, if we keep our banks clean and liquid now, the 
inevitable after-the-war effects will be more easily handled. 

Let us have no misunderstanding as to what liquidity now 
means. In these days it means something more than quick assets. 
It means the possession of a good proportion of paper eligible for 
rediscount at the Federal Reserve Bank, both by member and by 
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non-member banks. No bank should hestitate to have resource to 
the rediscount privilege. Reliance must be placed on the reserve 
banks. They are there to be used. 

Within the year, the bankers of the country have extended the 
range of their operations still farther into foreign lands. More 
branch banks have been established and the progress made brings 
the assurance that the development of our foreign trade will not be 
handicapped by lack of banking facilities. 

In this connection, it is pertinent that I refer to the plan of the 
Internation! High Commission to stabilize exchange in Pan-Ameri- 
can Commerce. In addition to its comprehensive plans for the 
reform of administrative regulations and a uniform commercial law 
for the Americas, the Commission has proposed an international 
gold clearance fund, guaranteed by treaty and similar in policy to 
the gold clearance fund of the reserve system. The treaty-draft 
has been submitted to the American governments. It provides for 
a uniform exchange standard and expresses the hope that the con- 
tracting governments will adopt a gold guarantee system based 
upon a unit weighing .33 grams of gold nine-tenths fine. This unit 
was approved at a meeting of the Pan-American Financial Confer- 
ence as a “Pan-American franc,” an international money of account 
for use in this hemisphere. Such a franc would be exactly one- 
fifth of a dollar and not the franc of France. 

I commend to the bankers that they keep in close touch with 
the work which the International High Commission has set for it- 
self. 

The conduct of the people of the country has been exactly 
what we would expect. On them, on the home, falls the great 
burden. It is in the heart of the people that we must look for the 
final assurance of success in every venture, and in their hearts now 
we find the confidence of victory. The people must supply the 
soldiers, support the charities, maintain the Red Cross, do the sav- 
ing, furnish the labor and pay the bills. The army and navy are 
filled with volunteers, the draft of men was accepted without 
trouble, the training camps for those ambitious to lead overflowed. 
The first Liberty Loan was over-subscribed. Lawns were turned 
into gardens. Production has been greatly increased. The boys 
ere drilling. The girls are knitting. Everything is as it should 
be with the people. They look with patience and hope to the lead- 
ers who will devise the ways and provide the means to secure the 
return of peace. 

Peace seems a long way off, but whether it comes this year or 
next, or years hence, it will be unworthy the name if it is not the 
peace of victory. To the victory we desire and are going to have, 
we need not look with a blush of shame. We desire no conquests 
of land or men. Now, as in past, we seek only freedom for those 
enslaved and more freedom for ourselves—the right to go unmo- 
lested where commerce leads us, where we may exchange what we 
have for what we want; the right to gain knowledge from others 
and mplant in the hearts of men the desire for virtue, truth and 
righteousness. Our consciences are clear and our duty is plain. 
Each one must do the best that is in him in whatever position he is 
placed. To the home we owe devotion, to the country, loyalty; to 
ourselves adherence to the ideals of the Republic. We cannot fail. 








ROBERT MORRIS CLUB 
The Robert Morris Club 


By ALEXANDER WALL, President Bank of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 


The story of The Robert Morris Club of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men can be told better if started with an exposition 
of the requirements for membership. The following is a quota- 
tion from the by-laws in this connection: 


ArticLE Two. 
Membership. 


Membership shall consist of officers or heads of Credit Depart- 
ments or their assistants, who are actively associated in the credit 
work of a national or state bank or trust company or of a private 
bank engaged exclusively in a general banking business, which is a 
member of the National Association of Credit Men. 


ARTICLE Four. 
Purpose. 


Its purpose shall be to combine the influence of its members for 
more efiective cooperation in carrying out the objects and plans of 
the National Association of Credit Men; to promote friendship and 
understanding among bank credit men of the National Association; 
to bring about a closer relation between mercantile and financ.al credit 
men; and to improve present methods of gathering, compiling, ana- 
lysing and disseminating credit data. 


The organization took permanent form at the Salt Lake City 
convention in June, 1915. At this time there were about tweive 
lundred bank members of the National Association of Credit Men 
and one of the first acts of the Robert Morris Club was to notity 
every eligible member of the national body of the formation of the 
ciub. This, however, has been the only general membership cam- 
paign that has been undertaken as the directors have felt that a slow 
logical growth in membership from those who found a real need 
for this kind of an organization is preferable to the more forced 
growth of a steady seeking for members. 

The Robert Morris Club has also adopted the plan of holding 
one or more special meetings each year at which there would be 
sufficient time <o discuss thoroughly those things that might be of 
particular interest to bank men in their several departments. The 
first meeting of this mid-season nature was held at Detroit on Feb- 
ruary 10th and 11th, 1916. At this time it was thought opportune 
to adopt a series of resolutions dealing with the ethics of credit in- 
terchange. These resolutions cover the practice that should be 
followed in seeking from and giving information to other credit 
men and are as follows: 


1.—Every letter of inquiry should indicate in some definite and 
conspicuous manner the object of the inquiry. 

2.—When more than one inquiry on the same subject is simul- 
taneously sent to banks in the same city the fact should be plainly set 
forth in the inquiry. 

3.—Individual consideration, by the recipient of a credit inquiry 
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of the distinguishing marks therein will increase the efficiency of credit 
investigation. 

4.—Indiscriminate revision of files regardless of the presence of 
the note in the market is unnecessary, wasteful and undesirable. 

5.—It is the sense of this meeting that the continued observance 
of high ethical principles in the conduct of the credit departments of 
banks and banking institutions insures the best results and coopera- 
tion in the safeguarding of banking credits. ° 

6.—It is not permissible nor the part of good faith in soliciting 
accounts from a competitor to seek information from the competitor 
without frankly stating the object of the inquiry. 

7.—It is the sense of this meeting that in answering inquiries the 
source of the information should not be disclosed without permission 
and that letters written in answer to inquiries should be held inviol- 
able by the recipients. 

8.—In seeking information the name of the inquirer in whose 
behalf the inquiry is made should not be disclosed without permission. 


Since its organization the Robert Morris Club has held six 
meetings as follows: Salt Lake City, June, 1915; Detroit, February, 
1916; Pittsburgh, June, 1916; Chicago, November, 1916; Philadel- 
hia, March, 1917, and Kansas City, June, 1917. The annual meet- 
1g at which officers and directors for the year are elected is always 
held in the conventtion city sometime during the annual convention 
et the National Association of Credit Men. 

At each of the meetings the organization has taken up problems 
and has had addresses on the basic or fundamental industries that 
«re of interest to the credit grantor. Each year a full repor: of 
these meetings has been made to the members and the studies 
made of the industries have been put into pamphlet form for 
the use of the members. The papers so far issued are as follows: 


Cattle Paper—by Chas. E. Meek, American Exchange National 
Bank, New York City. 

Cotton Paper—by John A. Law, President of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Present Economic Conditions in South America—by John E. 
Rovensky, National Bank of Commerce, New York City. 

The Shock of Peace—by Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


At the present time a most excellent treatise on the leather 
industry is about to be issued which was prepared by A. Heath 
Onthank, of the National Shawmut Bank, Boston. A _ further 
book, still on the press, dealing with the lumber industry will shortly 
be ready for issue. This was prepared by C. H. Dodd, Dexter- 
Horton National Bank of Seattle. The scope and consequent cost 
of the two last named have made it necessary to make a charge for 
these works to members who have asked for copies. This charge is, 
however, set as low as possible and only contemplates the actual 
cost of issue. 

At the present time plans are under way for a meeting some 
time this fall at which further study of basic industries, their credit 
needs and problems will be taken up. 

The membership now totals approximately two hundred, drawn 
irom forty-four cities located in twenty-two states and the District 
of Columbia. This wide distribution of members has and will con- 
tinue to make it possible for the organization to cover nearly every 
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field of credit studying practically every part of the United States 
As these studies are completed they will undoubtedly make a most 
comprehensive credit library on the basic industries of the country 
that will be of very great assistance to the bank credit men in solv- 
ing credit problems in distant parts of the country. 


The New Business and Publicity Department 
of the Bank 


Cuartes E. MEEK 


Manager The American Exchange National Bank, New York City 


The New Business Department is a comparatively recent 
development in banking circles. In years gone by bankers con- 
sidered it unethical to express their desire publicly for accounts, 
but to-day this feeling has to a considerable degree disappeared. 
Many of the larger banks now’not only conduct extensive advertis- 
ing campaigns for business, but have established departments 
through which systematic efforts are made to reach prospective 
customers. This is the application of modern commercial business 
ideas to banking which is the basis of the success many commercial 
concerns have attained through aggressive and systematic sales 
departments. 

The managers of sales departments have reduced to a science 
the selling of goods. They throw their effort into concrete form; 
every person connected with the department is fitted into the place 
where the fullest result from the standpoint of production can be 
obtained. By production is meant not only increasing the business 
of regular customers, but the development of new outlets. 

The New Business Department of a bank has a wonderful 
field for work, especially at this time. The changes wrought by the 
remodeled banking system of the country have broadened the ideas 
and experience of bankers and at the same time have educated the 
business men to a better understanding of the advantages to be 
derived through the application to theif own businesses of sound 
and practical banking arrangements. The New Business Depart- 
ment is thrown into contact with men engaged in every line of busi- 
ness. It has the opportunity not only to secure accounts, but to 
cooperate in the development of men and the enterprises in which 
they are interested. It is unnecessary to present the complete work- 
ing detail of such a department, for, as before stated, it is nothing 
more than the application to banking of the successful methods 
employed in other lines. ; 

Throughout the country new banks and commercial enterprises 
are constantly being launched. It requires a watchful eye to keep 
pace with these developments, news of which is gathered from many 
sources. Such information is valuable not only to the new business 
department, but enables those directing the policy of financial insti- 
tutions to keep their fingers on the pulse of business progress the 
country over. ‘The time has gone by when a bank simply serves 
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the people of its own single community. Every institution, iarge 
or small, has dealings throughout the land and in many cases 
extends its operations into every nook and corner.of the globe. - 
Established businesses frequently outgrow the available banking 
facilities of their neighborhood, or, in other words, the money 
requirements of a community will temporarily exceed the supply and 
in order to treat fairly those entitled to their support, bankers as 
a rule not only do not object but are generally glad to assist their 
customers in establishing connections in the larger centers. It is 
incumbent upon the New Business Department to watch for and 
take advantage of such opportunities. 

That the New Business Department is growing in importance 
is not an idle boast. It is a constructive and producing power. In 
addition to the management and detail of the office or operating 
plant, representatives, either resident or traveling, are assigned 
territory which they must cover and watch as thoroughly as the 
salesman does for a business house. Just as the salesman reports 
the result of his calls, so the representative writes his daily report— 
which includes information as to business and banking conditions, 
the crops, and every scrap of news which eventually may be utilized 
toward accomplishing the object sought. 

With the development of, or perhaps put in a better way, as a 
part of business-getting, bank advertising is receiving more atten- 
tion. Until very recently bankers were satisfied to print occasionally 
a statement of their financial condition—a most dignified announce- 
ment but altogether lacking in drawing power, because quite without 
the human element. Figures are uninteresting and cold to the run 
of people; besides, they are quickly forgotten. The object of ad- 
vertising is to secure business—something bankers are beginning to 
realize with the result that there are marked signs of improvement, 
and copy is now being produced which has the quality of being 
readable and at the same time of doing justice to a subject the im- 
portance of which can not be too strongly emphasized. Many of 
the great public corporations no longer hide their light under the 
bushel, but through the advertising columns have taken the public 
into their confidence and have created a feeling of friendliness and 
cooperation. 

The banks of this country are splendid institutions and it is a 
healthy sign to observe the tendency of their present advertising 
methods. Like a merchant, a banker has something to sell and the 
most effective way to find a market is through attractive copy. 
Thousands af newspaper readers look just as regularly for the ad- 
vertisements of certain business houses as they do for news of the 
day, and there is no reason why this same habit should not apply 
to bank advertising. Banks have found as excellent mediums of 
publicity pamphlets on subjects pertaining to finance and kindred 
subjects. ‘These serve to bring not only customers but the public 
into close touch with developments in finance and business, the 
ultimate result of which is the continued upbuilding of our country’s 
commercial interests and the strengthening of its financial power. 
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A Canadian Manufacturer tells of the satisfac- 


tion of doing business under the Acceptance 
Plan. He says: 


September 24, 1917. 


“In Canada there are now but few houses which 
follow the old method of running open account for the 
full credit term, but accounts are quite promptly 
closed by drawing time or sight drafts. Your country 
still continues the old method of open account while 
the method of closing the account with trade paper is 
preferable from every standpoint. Of course it does 
not follow that this trade paper must be discounted 
and the proceeds employed in business, but the cash is 
put in a position where he can get a ready line of 
credit if any emergency in his business should arise 
requiring it; besides, if he uses the proceeds of the 
paper he can get along with less capital. Neglects, 
disputes, claims, etc., on the part of debtor will not 
arise after accounts are closed with trade paper, as 
they might arise during the currency of the liability on 
open account. Our company has annual sales of about 
a million and a quarter and about 90 per cent of the 
accounts are promptly closed with trade paper which 
generally is discounted at our bank and the proceeds 
used in the business.”’ : 


° 
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CENTRAL CHATS | 


NEWSPAPER writer recently declared that 
banking was not a constructive instrument in 
commerce. Just as appropriately he might 
have said that the atmosphere is not a con- 
structive element of human life. 
Without atmosphere, the organs of the human 
body would lack the proper fuel—refuse to 
operate and the body would die. So without the bank, a 
necessary fuel would be missing from commerce, its organs 
would cease to function, and decay would follow quickly. 
The relation of banking to commerce should be under- 
stood and fully appreciated by every business man. We 
have left the subject too largely with the banker. We have 
not given sufficient time to a clear understanding of the 
place and function of the bank in commerce, and mistakes 
will happen and injuries occur unless this fault is corrected. 
We must understand that banking contributes a neces- 
sary fuel to commerce, which if it procures sufficient steam 
producing power is an aid that permits business to do better 
work for the individual enterprise and the nation. With 
the recognition of its importance and with a desire that the 
business man should be sufficiently appreciative of the rela- 
tion of banking to commerce, we have dedicated the present 
issue of the Bulletin almost entirely to banking, with the 
hope and desire that it may be read carefully by the entire 
membership of the Association and from cover to cover. 
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THE MAN AT HOME 


HE man at home must play his part in our great 
World Drama. The finest youth of the Nation 
have donned the khaki and the blue, and will go 
to the front to show what kind of stuff American 
youth is made of, and to suppress a monstrous 
political machine which forced the war upon 
peace-loving peoples. 

These fine fellows, however, cannot make the fight 
alone. Just as important will be the work of the man at 
home, and whether or not he is going about his daily tasks 
with an earnest desire to do his part for the winning of the 
war. 

It seems a strange assertion, but it is nevertheless true, 
that the way a man goes about his daily work is a deter- 
mining force in his winning abilities. Every stroke 
directed along honest and fair lines is a stroke just as 
important, just as valuable as the defense of the trenches, 
and the work at the guns. Every neglect, every act of 
unfairness, every bit of deceit is treachery—nothing more, 
nothing less, and though unintentional, yet it acts as an 
influence and has to be reckoned with in the Nation’s 
resources. 

Let us therefore do our part, recognizing that it is a 
part, by transacting our affairs, by meeting our obligations 
of all sorts in such a thoughtful and honest fashion, that 
the social and business structure will be stronger. Thought 
of the fine youth at the front will be the support of men as 
they go honestly and faithfully about their daily tasks. 

J. H. TREGOE. 
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The banks—those great reservoirs of credit—are nearer the 
people to-day than ever they were. They are of the people and 
the banks, recognizing this, are stressing service to the people in all 
their public announcements. 

There was a time when the banks were not the only reservoirs 
of credit. Now, in the complexity of our affairs, they are found 
to be the safest repositories of credit and have better facilities than 
any other agency for getting that grasp upon widely varying condi- 
tions which have an absolutely vital bearing upon credit extensions. 

Banks have not always been in favor with the public. Toa 
large extent it was the banker’s fault but to a considerable extent 
it was nobody’s fault for it was to be charged to ignorance on the 
part of both the banker and the public. This ignorance did not 
particularly trouble the banker a few years ago. He felt it to be 
inevitable and did not realize that it could be overcome and the 
people made to understand the bankers position. In late years, how- 
ever, as in every department, statesmanship has entered. Bankers 
now see that they can not live by themselves, that justice and right 
can only be attained by ordering their lives with the lives of all 
others in mind. They see that there is no need of misunderstanding 
if only pains be taken to have other men understand their viewpoint 
and have their viewpoint put to the test to determine its fairness. 

And, so, the banker has discovered this and is acting upon it 
most successfully. The thought of service predominates in every 
pronouncement of the bank. It is made clear in the group of re- 
markable articles appearing in this issue of the Bulletin. 

The Credit Men’s Association knows how important it is that 
the public understand the bankers and get as clear an insight into 
their methods of operation as possible. That is the reason it felt 
not only justified but compelled to bring out this special number 
in the hope that these brief articles, each taking but a few minutes 
to read, would have very wide attention and serve to awaken a new 
and keener appreciation of the incalculable service the modern bank- 
ing system is rendering the world of credit,—and that means every- 
body, for that credit be sound is of vital interest to everyone from 
the highest to the lowest. 

It is highly important that we be more intelligent in banking 
principles and modern banking practice and that we do our part in 
making our banking system a greater and greater constructive 
force. The National Association of Credit Men must not fail to 
do its part in making men more intelligent in this subject. 
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The forty-third annual convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, held last month’ at Atlantic City, was an affair of 
great importance in international as well as national finance, and 
unquestionably has done much to cement the financial powers of 
the country for the winning of the war. 

There have been few slackers among the bankers of the 
country since war was declared. Under the leadership of their 
president, P. W. Goebel, of Kansas City, who, though German 
born, is the very embodiment of sound Americanism and high 
minded patriotism for his adopted country, this great bankers’ 
association has been doing its utmost to put our entire banking 
facilities at the service of the country. 

The banker’s work to-day must be of the highest order. Huge 
credits must be extended that the sinews of war may be provided; 
yet over-extensions or misplaced loans must be avoided. In other 
words, it is more important than ever that the bankers know that 
the credits they extend are going where they will do the most 
effective work for the conduct of the war and that not an ounce 
of energy as controlled by dollar credits be lost. 


The “Trade Acceptance” received what should prove an effec- 
tive endorsement at the War Council of Business conducted last 
month by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in whose 
deliberations this Association was privileged to take part. 

Under the head of financial and credit preparedness during the 
years of war, the trade acceptance came up for discussion, at the 
conclusion of which it was decided that the American Bankers’ 
Association and the National Association of Credit Men be re- 
quested to appoint each a committee which in cooperation with a 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States should 
work for the further development of the trade acceptance. 

Surely, this should mean that the acceptance is to come into 
popular use far more quickly than its leading advocates had dared 
to hope. It will mean that the commercial or trade acceptance will 
gain friends rapidly among the bankers whose influence has not 
ina vast number of cases been exerted in its behalf. It will also 
mean that there will be open to the acceptance new channels of 
publicity through the influence of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, which will greatly assist the splendid work of 


the Trade Acceptance Bureau of the National Association of Credit 
Men. 
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“The class which lends money contributes but little directly to 
the increase of wealth and the increase of employment in the nation. 
The class which borrows money is the progressive, creative class, 
which establishes new business, creates new wealth, and extends 
and increases the opportunity and the prosperity of the people of 
the country.” 

How vicious in its results, if not in its intent, is such a state- 
ment, made in a metropolitan daily. It is a statement that could 
never be ascribed to a sound-thinking business man or a straight- 
thinking student of modern economics. 

There is, in fact, no greater constructive force in a community 
than the banker, who, studying his community, its men of character 
and ability and its physical advantages, brings to bear the resources. 
of his institution and the resources of correspondents in developing 
that community, multiplying its riches beyond anything that would 
have been possible through the entrepreneur alone. 

In fact, if it were possible to know the history of all our cities 
and then be able to speak authoritatively as to their springs of 
growth and energy, we believe we would find that the bankers have 
much to do with their development, that it would be found that the 
banker had had much to do with directing the city’s energy in safe 
channels and had helped in laying foundations deep and building a 
solid superstructure. 

The fact is, you can not set one class off against another, as 
has the writer of the paragraph quoted. The banker to-day is not 
simply a money lender, he is a constructive, directing force; the 
broad business man who goes to the banker for those credits essen- 
tial to the furtherance of his business, recognizes this. He also 
recognizes how vastly important it is that the community have 
bankers who are not simply money lenders but men of force and of 
discriminating judgment, who are able to see much further and with 
greater certainty how the people’s money, for which they are trus- 
tees, can be used without danger of loss in those enterprises in which 
the so-called “creative, borrowing class” see large returns. 

The sound economist is careful not to lay too great emphasis 
on any one element as a cause of a phenomenon under review. He 
sees the danger of getting a distorted vision and that we must recog- 
nize that in our complex life many causes or influences blend to 


bring a given result. The banker is not off in a class by himself, 
neither is the business man. They need each other vitally and the 
same spirit animates the best of both and each cooperates with 
the other in striving for a common purpose. 
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The Association undertook early last month, with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors, to proffer the assistance of its 
entire organized force to the Treasury Department for the sale 
of the Second Liberty Loan bonds. The Association’s suggestion 
was that it would be glad to serve in any manner that best fitted 
into the plan of the Treasury Department, that it was not seeking 
capital for itself in return for service rendered but only the fullest 
possible success of the bond issue, a success that would mean 
much to speeding the war to its end and much also to stabilizing 
business and strengthening confidence. 

The response to the offer of service was cordial in the ex- 
treme and the Association was put into touch with the committees 
appointed by the twelve regional banks who are immediately re- 
sponsible for the success of the loan in their respective districts. 
To each of our local associations an explicit statement of the situa- 
tion in its district was given and the response has been most 
gratifying, a large number reporting that they had acted upon the 
opportunity and were already serving in furthering the loan. 

No Credit Men’s Association will be willing to have its dis- 
trict fail to raise its quota and no district need fail if every mem- 
ber of our great organization exerts his utmost influence to make 
the loan a success. 

Remember that it is good business as well as genuine patriot- 
ism that is served in surpassing the goal sought—this drive to win 
the war by providing liberally for its prosecution. If you have not 
already offered your services, or if your local association has not 
done so, we urge prompt action. 


Every Member of this Association a Liberty Bond 
Owner 


Joseru.A. Durkin, Liberty Loan Committee at New York 


We are now in the heat of the “Second Liberty Loan” cam- 
paign. Our government through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has notified the American people that a loan of $3,000,000,000 
must be made immediately to provide and sustain our Army and 
Navy-and those of our Allies. 

The splendid response which the first loan received would indi- 
cate that the American public realize the seriousness of our entrance 
into the world war and the responsibilities which now rest upon 
the shoulders of every man and woman in this country. 

The placing of this second loan must be from now until October 
27th the chief business of all of us. But in order to protect the 
business fabric of the country it is imperative that the most careful 
thought be given to the manner in which payments be made for 
subscriptions. The bill recently passed by Congress authorizing 
an $11,000,000,000 bond loan is for an amount greater in volume 
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than the total deposits in all of the savings banks in the country— 
greater than the commercial loans of all the banks in the country. 

it is evident that if all bond purchasers were to pay for these 
bonds in full, by cash withdrawals or check against existing bank 
deposits, the effect upon the banking situation would be serious. 
_ simply must encourage subscriptions on the partial payment 
plan. 

Where this plan is adopted economy on the part of the bond 
buyer is expected to assert itself in a greater measure than it has 
heretofore. It is difficult for the average mind to conceive of the 
great amount of waste that has existed and continues to exist in 
this country. In our present difficulties “Thrift” must be the watch- 
word of all our people. We have been extravagant and most of us 
were proud of it. Anything that tended to convey the impression 
that we were skimping humiliated us. 

A new doctrine must be preached. A doctrine that must be 
emphasized and practiced—a doctrine of economy,—economy not 
alone in the big things but in matters to which we have heretofore 
given little or no attention. Conservation in everything essential 
to the well-being of our country, our people, and that of our Allies, 
must be practiced twenty-four hours every day for each day that 
this war continues.. Nothing must be wasted and the application 
of this fundamental principle of economics will save for the country 
almost one-third of the entire amount of the loan which is now 
being floated. 

Having entered this war we must win promptly. Every day, 
every hour adds enormously to the cost in blood and dollars. Our 
boys in the trenches will take care of themselves if we take care of 
their needs. Vast sums of money must be raised by taxation or by 
the issue of bonds to purchase guns, ammunition, food, clothing 
and other necessities for the fighting men. Any hesitation on the 
part of our people in furnishing the necessary funds to provide these 
necessities would be a calamity. b 

Having embarked in this great enterprise, to falter, to tem- 
porize, or te count the cost, is equivalent to cowardice at the front, 
and the timidity and selfishness of money should be regarded as 
disloyalty. 

Liberty Loan Bonds are by their very nature a prior lien on 
everything in the land and the failure of the government to sell 
these bonds upon favorable terms must inevitably result in heavier 
future taxation. Let us not misunderstand this bond. It is the 
newest and oldest of our securities. Back of every investment in 
the country is the government. It gives value to every enterprise 
and business, and when it concentrates its power and influence in a 
bond it creates a first mortgage on every industrial, every munici- 
pality in the country. 

The bonds offered in the Second War Loan by the government 
will bear interest at 4 per cent per annum and will run twenty- 
five years, subject to redemption after ten years. They will be 
exempt both as to principal and interest from all United States, State 
and local taxation, except (a) inheritance taxes. (b) surtaxes 
in incomes and excess profits and war profits taxes now or here- 
after imposed by the United States on incomes or profits. The 
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interest on $5,000 of the bonds held by any person will be free 
from all the taxes referred to in the foregoing clause (b). In addi- 
tion the holders of these bonds are given the privilege of con- 
verting them into any security bonds having more than five years 
to run and bearing interest at a rate higher than 4 per cent per 


annum which may be issued by the government at any time during 
the war. 


Will our financiers, our giants of industry, our vast commer- 
cial enterprises give to this and any future loans that the govern- 
ment may offer their full co-operation and support? There is not 
the slightest doubt. Will the great mass of our people give to 
these loans their heartiest co-operation? That remains to be 
determined. Every wage earner without regard to the amount of 
his income should be the possessor of at least one bond. He is a 
very poor man or a very poor citizen who will not make some 
sacrifice to possess one of these securities which will be used to 
protect and guarantee the future freedom of our country and of 
our people. 
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A Notable Year Closed by Pittsburgh Association 


At the September-meeting, President Robert P. Simons closed 
his term of service as president of the Pittsburgh Association. 

His address was a farewell marked with affection for his fel- 
low officers and members and was significant of what such an or- 
ganization as he presided over can do for a large commercial 
country. 

“So rapidly,” he said “has the time passed, I can scarcely realize 
that it is twelve months to-night since I stood in this place and 
received from you the highest honor within the power of this 
Association to bestow upon one of its members, and what an event- 
ful year it has been, perhaps more eventful than the two preceding 
years of the war. Our economic and industrial life has been 
threatened; we have been obliged to contend with most intricate 
problems, the gravity of which we did not at first anticipate, and 
through it all we have profited. We have learned the value of 
eternal vigilance,,of economy and of patience, the requisite qualifica- 
tions that are expected and demanded of the proficient credit man- 
ager. We have learned the value of logical reasoning and how to 
analyze more thoughtfully. Each of us is endowed with reason and 
intelligence which have been going through the process of develop- 
ment but this developing process during the three years passed has 
taken on renewed activity because we have been living in an era of 
continuous changeable events. We have learned to expect that 
periodically we may be required to encounter these industrial 
changes and that they must be determined with diplomacy and un- 
faltering judgment. 

“T shall not attempt to review the activities by your administra- 
tion during the year. It is a record of strenuous labor. 

“The results of the work of all our committees will be shown 
by their reports and through them we shall at least be brought to 
a complete realization of the importance of our association, both 
local and national, in the commercial world. I need not argue this 
fact with my fellow credit men, because they have followed the 
trend of our progress, which has been of their own thinking and 
of their own unselfish time and devotion. We have individually 
and collectively nourished it and to-night, with pride in our hearts, 
we lovingly and loyally defend it as the greatest organization for 
commercial progress. 

“Our committees have all rendered faithful and conscientous 
service and for the splendid results and success they have attained 
it is right and proper they shall have our grateful appreciation.” 

Mr. Simons here spoke eloquently of the work of each com- 
mittee laying special emphasis upon the work of Robert A. Top- 
ping, chairman of the Membership Committee, and A. D. Sallere, 
chairman of the Credit Education Committee, whose efforts were 
given at the cost of great self sacrifice. 

“During the year,” continued Mr. Simons, “the credit educa- 
tion committee has discussed numerous important credit topics, 
among them “Trade Acceptances,’ ‘Abuses of Credit,’ and “Trade 
Terms.’ 

“Great minds that have made a life study of credit abuses have 
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almost given up in despair of discovering methods eradicating costly 
credit practices. It is a known fact that the greatest detriment to a 
final solution of the problem is unfair competition and lack of con- 
structive co-operation and co-ordination. 

“I believe many unfair and unbusinesslike practices can be 
minimized by the application of Trade Acceptances, but this method 
will require time and patience, because the system is only in its 
infancy, and the dealer must be educated to its productive benefits 
to debtor and creditor alike. We have been placing the cart before 
the horse in bringing the system entirely to the attention of the 
manufacturers and jobbers, instead of the most essential requisite 
that of first educatirig the dealer to its use. , I believe our local 
association through its credit education committees assisted by 
the National Association should enter upon a campaign of educa- 
tion for the benefit of the dealer or retailer in the fundamental 
principles of the Trade Acceptance and this should be done in a 
concise though comprehensible manner. 

“The subject of Trade Acceptance is intricate to the average 
dealer, but its primary features are readily understood and its 
worth appreciated, so I believe that this new element known as 
Trade Acceptance will result in a complete revolution of commercial 
and credit abuses. 


Baltimore Association Reports Interesting Prose- 
cution Case 


The Baltimore association reports to the National office its 
success in investigating and prosecuting the case of L. Love and 
Leon W. Love, bankrupts, adjudicated in January, 1915. Circum- 
stances connected with the case seemed to warrant investigation 
and the association retained counsel with instructions to make a 
most thorough search after the facts. The detectives employed 
developed the fact that Leon W. Love, of Monroe, Ga., was ship- 
ping merchandise to his brother, L. Love, at Windsor, Ga., dis- 
guised as baggage and packed in cheap trunks. Salesmen who had 
not sold L. Love their products were surprised to find their goods 
on Love’s shelves when making their selling trips. Despite this 
seeming direct evidence both Leon W. Love and his wife swore 
that neither he nor his wife. carried trunks to Windsor, Ga., nor 
shipped any merchandise there. 

This evidence formed the basis of. prosecution and after two 
years the attorneys report that L. Love, of Windsor, Ga., was con- 
victed in the federal court and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of $500. 

The Baltimore association reports that it had great difficulty 
in securing the funds from the creditors to prosecute this case and 
that many of the largest creditors refused to contribute anything. 
This case will undoubtedly strike terror in the hearts of those 
crooked merchants in that part of the country and every member 
concerned should be willing, both as a matter of principle and in 
self-protection, to do its share toward defraying the expenses of 
investigating and prosecuting fraudulent debtors to the end that 
all — be warned that creditors are no longer sleeping on their 
nights. 
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Special 


It is not too late to correct an oversight made in the report of 
the committee on legislation as presented to the Kansas City con- 
vention. The committee failed in its report to give that acknowledg- 
ment clearly due the Board of Trade of San Francisco for the 
passage of the Amendatory Bulk Sales Bill by the 1917 California 
legislature, and for other legislative work for or against measures 
affecting business on its credit side which the Board of Trade took 
a leading part in. Sincere apologies are due the Board of Trade 
for this failure to give credit where it is due and the committee and 


Association gladly take this opportunity to make good the omis- 
sion. 


Association Notes 


Chicago 


The Chicago association fittingly displayed the patriotism of its mem- 
bers by making of the September meeting an “Army and Navy Night.” A 
record breaking attendance was had. President H. H. Merrick introduced 
the various speakers in a happy and apt manner. Major Donald Guthrie 
of the Canadian army, just returned from two years on the battlefront in 
Belgium, described the conditions in that desolated country, told of the 
hardships and suffering borne by her people and contrasted our happy lot 
with theirs. 

Captain Knyvett, of the Australian forces, wounded in France and who 
served through the campaigns in Gallipoli and Egypt, described the work 
of the Colonial troops, told of the evacuation of the Gallipoli peninsula 
in the face of overwhelming force and expressed the determination of 
Australia to give her last ounce of manhood and wealth to prosecute the 
war to a successful conclusion. “There never was a more damnable doc- - 
trine,” he said, “than the doctrine of ‘my country right or wrong.’ English- 
men would fight Englishmen again and again on such a theory. If our 
country does a wrong thing, every man must be against that wrong.” 

Colonel William MacChesney, judge advocate of Illinois and of the 
Central Department of the United States Army, speaking in the absence of 
Major General Carter who was unavoidably detained, expressed the earnest 
desire of the American army to take part in the world war so that de- 
mocracy might be made safe and autocracy abolished. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Fischer, of the United States Navy, the next speaker, made a vigor- 
ous plea for increased interest in the work of the Navy. He told of the 
training the prospective seaman is put through and invited all present to 
visit the Naval Training Station. 

Captain Evers, in charge of the Naval Training Station, sketched briefly 
the work that is being done at his station and told of the readiness of the 
men to go instantly anywhere the President saw fit to send them. His 
remarks were frequently interrupted by bursts of applause. 

Lieutenant Hamilton, of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, described 
conditions in France and the life of the Canadian troops abroad. Lieutenant 
Brooks, a Canadian officer, also spoke of war conditions abroad. 


Cleveland 


For its opening meeting of the year held October 16, the Cleveland as- 
sociation listened to an address on “Trade Acceptances” by Dean J. T. Holds- 
worth of the School of Economics of the University of Pittsburgh. This 
was made a combined “Executives” and “Retailers” night. Executives of 
the firms having membership in the association were invited as well as 
members of the Retail Merchants Board and the Cleveland Retail Credit 
Men’s Company. The members of the Cleveland Building Trades Credit 
Association were also invited. Sample printed torms of acceptances and 
explanatory leaflets were at each man’s plate at the dinner. A discussion 
followed the address of Dean Holdsworth, preceding which former Presi- 
dent William Tonks turned over the gavel to incoming president, Fred T. 
Jones, each of whom spoke briefly. 





—Eai—— 
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The banking and Currency Committee arranged meetings of both the 
Retail Merchants’ Board and the Building Trades Credit Association the 
week previously at which Trade Acceptances were also discussed and this 
committee plans to wage a campaign through the year for the adoption by 
both retailers and wholesalers of this form of commercial paper. Group 
meetings will be arranged later for forwarding the work. 

The Business Literature and Press Committee issued its first bulletin 
of the year just prior to the Holdsworth meeting. It appeared in new form, 
with a. larger sized page and its new title “Credit News.” This will be 
issued monthly during the active season. 


Dallas 










At the September meeting of the Dallas Association of Credit Men, a 
careful canvass was made to determine if all possible had been done to 
bring the convention of 1918 to Dallas. It was agreed that Dallas had made 
a good fight for the convention. 

The honor guest of the occasion was Judge E. B. Muse, of the 
Forty-Fourth District Court. Judge Muse delivered an instructive and 
interesting address on “Efficiency.” 

President Burbridge then delivered the report of the retiring presi- 
dent, summing up the activities of the Association for the past year, and 
presenting many valuable suggestions relative to the work for the current 
year. 

The meeting was then addressed by A. P. Foute, one of the pioneers 
of the Dallas Association of Credit Men, who played an important part in 
the organization of the local association. Mr. Foute was formerly a Na- 
tional Director. 

At the instance of President Burbridge there was a discussion of the 
subject, the North Texas Credit Interchange Bureau, in the course of 
which the merits and demerits of the work of the bureau up to that time 


were gone into. 
Lehigh Valley 

























The Lehigh Valley Association of Credit Men held a very successful 
meeting on September 25th, the guest of honor being Freas Brown Snyder 
of the First National Bank of Philadelphia. The topic of the evening was 
“Crimes Against Business.” Mr. Snyder gave concrete instances of prosecu- 
tion and investigation as conducted by the National Investigation and 
Prosecution committee and told of a number of fraudulent practices dis- 
covered by this committee. He further told of the effect of the war on 
business and its relation to dishonest practices. The new secretary of the 
association, J. H. J. Reinhard, in making his first secretarial report, told of 
the plans for the future and the prospects for helpful service on the part 
of the members. Arjay Davies made a patriotic and optimistic address, 
claiming that the war has brought so many time-saving and money-saving 
devices that business is the better for it. 

















Louisville 

















The Louisville association held its “Bankers Night” meeting on Septem- 
ber 6th, at which time the hall was filled with the largest attendance that 
Louisville has had. The principal speakers were W. P. Kincheloe, manager 
of the Louisville branch of the Federal Reserve, and James B. Davis, 
secretary of the Farm Loan Bank. In introducing the speakers a glowing 
tribute to the Federal Reserve Act and the Farm Loan Act was paid by 
John W. Barr. The speakers reviewed the benefits accruing to the country 
from the measures which created their respective banks. They told in 
detail of the work the banks were performing and of that which they 
hoped to perform in the future. 


Norfolk-Tidewater 







That the trade acceptance is steadily gaining adherents is the opinion 
of Sydney F. Pollard, of thé Jno. L. Roper Lumber Company, who ad- 
dressed the September meeting of the Norfolk-Tidewater association heid 
on September 26th. Mr. Pollard declared that the bankers are finally 
stirring themselves to the superiority of two-name paper over single-name 
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notes and that manufacturers and sellers were beginning to discover the 
economy of financing their affairs with acceptances. He urged that retailers 
will be better disposed toward the acceptance as they are made to adhere 
strictly to terms of sale; that they hesitate or refuse to sign an acceptance 
because they want to continue the free and easy treatment of terms to which 
they have been accustomed. Mr. Pollard’s talk was highly instructive. 


Oklahoma City 


The Oklahoma City association held its first fall meeting on September 
19th, it being ladies’ night, and a large attendance being present. An elab- 
orate menu was served, interspersed with instrumental and vocal music and 
Mr. J. S. Ross delivered a most stirring address on patriotism. A thoroughly 
enjoyable time was had by those present. 


Pittsburgh 


Carl H. Fast of Chicago and New York, director of the retail service 
department of the Credit Clearing House, was the speaker at the meeting 
of the Pittsburgh association, September 13. Mr. Fast spoke on “Credits 
the Chain of National Purpose.” 

An over supply of distributors, Mr. Fast said, was one of the causes 
of the high cost of living, and gave figures to prove his contentions. He 
told of the great necessity of cooperation between the three elements of 
commercial life, producer, jobber and retailer, stating that investigation 
had brought out that there are entirely too many engaged in the distributing 
end compared with the numbers in the other lines. 

The speaker pointed out that the great army being put into the field 
would be consumers entirely and that it was necessary for the country to 
produce to back up these men, part of this production being the cutting 
out of all unnecessary costs and wastes. “The country as a whole,” said 
Mr. an “is not one of producers, but of traders, wherein lies the greatest 
trouble.” 

Mr. Fast showed that the ability of Germany to hold out so long was 
not mainly from the efficiency of her fighting men, but because of the fact 
that the internal efficiency is drawn to such a fine point that no internal 
difficulty has arisen through waste in distribution. 

The Pittsburgh association noon-day luncheon of October 27th was 
marked with great enthusiasm. The speaker was Rev. Dr. Robert Mac- 
Gowan and his subject, “Outstanding Debts.” An appeal to the patriotism 
for every credit man and all others to support his city and country in this 
time of peril was sounded by Dr. MacGowan. His “Outstanding Debt” 
was the one all owe to neighbors and nation. The address was most 
eloquent and timely. 

E. M. Seibert, the newly elected president presided. He was surrounded 
at the speakers’ table by leaders in the Pittsburgh business world, executives 
of the manufacturing concerns which are making Pittsburgh great. 


E. M. Seibert, assistant cashier and credit manager for the Bank o' 
Pittsburgh, N. A., is the new president of the Pittsburgh Association © 
Credit Men, elected at the anuual meeting held September 18. 

The annual gathering for 1917 was one of the most successful th: 
Pittsburgh Association has had in some time. All of the reports showe: 
excellent progress. 

After twenty-one years of service A. R. Darragh, chairman of th 
Legislative Committee retired to the ranks. Several addresses were mad 
by those present congratulating Mr. Darragh on the success he had mad 
of his department in the long term and expressed regrets that he could no 
continue in office. 

Other officers elected were: T. K. Cree, first vice-president; John 
McComb, second vice-president; Cyrus Lewis, treasurer. 

uo 


Pittsburgh’s association of Credit Men opened its Liberty Bond Cam- 
paign at the noon-day luncheon on October 4. W. D. Morris, chairman ©: 
the Liberty Loan Publicity Committee for the Pittsburgh district, was tl 
speaker. He urged upon the credit men and their association that they <> 
plenty of personal work to assure an oversubscription of the $90,000,0°) 
allotted to Pittsburgh. A large gzethering was present and the enthusiasm 
for the second loan was great. 








sm 
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Seattle 


The Trade Acceptance was the subject for discussion at the September 
17th meeting of the Seattle association. J. W. Spanglér of the Seattle 
National Bank spoke on the acceptance from the banker’s viewpoint, saying 
that the banks were anxious to have all the acceptances that business men 
could produce. W. S. Allen, of the Fischer Flouring Mills, talked from 
the jobbers’ and manufacturers’ point of view, showing different forms and 
explaining their use. Mr. Allen declared that flour dealers and millers 
have been using the acceptance for several months and are well pleased 
with the new instrument of settlement. H. M. Taylor, of Fischer Bros., 
explained in a forceful way how retailers might profit through the accept- 
ance. Leon Hortchover of J. A. Campbell Co., explained the use of the 
acceptance in England and France, and how well the acceptance was liked 
in those countries. J. A. Taylor, of Chas. H. Lilly Co., spoke of the suc- 
cess that his firm was having with the acceptance and how it had placed 
their receivables in prime condition. A general discussion followed and 
er members expressed their determination to get on the acceptance 
asis. 

As a preliminary to the trade acceptance discussion, the delegates to 
the Kansas City convention made their reports, each delegate being limited 
to five minutes in which he covered one-half day’s session of the convention. 


Sioux City 


One of the most enjoyable events in the history of the Sioux City 
association was the annual summer picnic. The members and their guests 
proceeded by steamer to the picnic grounds. Here, amid music and song, 
a bountiful repast was partaken of. Athletic events, both serious and comic, 
enlivened the day, and the setting sun witnessed satisfied, satiated picnickers 
homeward bound. Prizes were distributed to the winners of the various 
events and all that remained of the food supply was sent to the Boys’ and 


Girls’ Home. Sioux City has unanimously voted the picnic the big success 
of the year. 


Tacoma 


The Tacoma association held its September meeting on the 18th, at 
which time the subject of trade acceptances was taken up. Ralph S. Stacy, 
president of the National Bank of Tacoma, W. S. Allen of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills, of Seattle, and R. M. Claggett, of the Sperry Flour 
Company, were the speakers, treating the subject from its various sides. 

Following the addresses a general discussion was held during which 
many members expressed their views. The trade acceptance seemed to be 
a most interesting subject to those present and much good resulted from 
the open discussion. Such discussions work to the best end in as much as 
every man present may ask and have answered his questions. 


MISSING _ 


Allocoa’ Brothers, formerly at South Street and Norris five. jamais, Long Island, N. Y. 
Brandenburg, L. R., formerly in Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 
Christenson, Geo., formerly a flour and feed dealer at Webster City, Ia. , 
—-. O., proprietor of General Advertising Co., doing a sign painting business at 
ouisville, y. 

Downing, F. Se fossnerty in the harness business at Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

Field, W. F., formerly conducted a market at St. Louis Park, Minn. Believed to be 
in southern. states. ie 4 

Fierro, Ernesto Meade, formerly in printing business at 615 West Houston St., San 
Antonio, Tex. > : 

Hamilton, Thomas, formerly in business at 62 Elm St., Bridgeport, Conn. May pur- 
chase goods paying part in cash and later sending check for balance which is 
returned marked “No Account.” | : a 

Heaton, Jesse R., formerly in the confectionery and photo supply business at Curtis, Neb. 

Ivy Waist Company, formerly at 22 West 27th St., New Yor Cae, ‘ . 

Knickerbocker, Miss Bessie N., formerly in the Whitney Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Be- 

_ lieved to’ be in Nw York y L : 

Krasnow, M., formerly at 1582 Madison Ave., New York Coy. : 

Lamperes, Geo., formerly in the confectionery business at Two Harbors, Minn. 

Linker, F., formerly at Yonkers, New York. 

Loney, D. B., formerly at Springdale, Iowa. 
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Loveland, S. W., formerly at Conway, Ark. 

Morck, Marie, formerly at 147 Van abon St., Brooklyn, New York. 

Newman, Charles, formerly at 1731 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

Nodworny, Harry, formerly at 296 Nepperham Ave., Yonkers, New York. 

Peritz & Grossman, formerly at 58 Moore St., Brooklyn, New York. 

Pollock, E. F., formerly at New Lisbon, Wis. 

Rosen, H. formarty at 76 Belmont Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 

Scharding, John S., formerly at Atlanta, Ga. 

Schneider, John, formerly at 71 Nassau St., New York City. 

Shiller Brothers, formerly at 355 Willis Ave., Bronx, New York City 

Smith, W. H., formerly in the second-hand business at 45 Gallen St., "Preeport, Til. 

Stephens, Charles H., formerly in the office supply and cigar business at Saginaw, 
Mich. Later with the United Realty Co., Detroit, «Mich. 

Thomson, A. E., 49 West 137th St.. New York iy. 

Vaugh, John W., formerly at 1015 E. 180th St., New York City. 

Wallowitz, N., formerly at.163 Green St., New York City. 

Watkins, Geo. H., formerly owner of the Gentry Telephone Co., Gentry, Ark. 

Western Tradin Co., formerly at 32 Union capers, ew York City. 

White, Charles é, formerly ‘at Medford, Ind. F. D. 5 out of Muncie, Ind. Later 
in the employ’ of the Muncie Wheel Werks” 


| WANTS | 


CREDIT MANAGER. Married man. Thirty years old. Exempt from military 
service. Desires to secure position as credit manager with firm where results 
will be recognized and appreciated. Eight years’ experience and thoroughly 
familiar with all paint and wall-paper houses from coast to coast. Salary to start 
$2, ae 00 annually. Best of reference as to ability. Address ADVERTISEMENT 

° 

MAN WITH EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE as traveling salesman, covering the 
southern states and thirteen years previous experience as credit and sales manager 
and director of trade-mark advertising, wishes position paying $3,000 per year and 
which does not involve traveling. Resides in New Orleans but does not object 
to changing location. Best references both business and personal furnished. 
Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 267. 

CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS. Seven years experience, general business training, 
bookkeeping, correspondence, commercial law, office managemnt, collections, adjust 
_~ nts, etc. Desire position where conscientious work and initiative are appreciated. 

a= 32, married, highest references as to character, ability and habits. Address 
ADVERTISEMENT No. 268. 

ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER with College training backed by valuable experi 
ence gained through his connection with a large New York trust company desires 
to become junior officer or Credit Manager for some bank or trust company. Will 
ag offers from any city in United States. Address ADVERTISEMENT 


269. 

CREDIT MANAGER, American, married, 26 years of age, with College training and 
about three years experience as investigator. inspector and assistant credit manage! 
in large New York trust company, desires to make a change. Valuable experience 
in checking commercial paper. Would like to become junior officer or credit 
manager in some bank or trust company with an opportunity to build up 
“ artment. Will entertain offers from any city in the United States. Addres: 

VERTISEMENT No. 

CREDIT MAN, ACCOUNTANT ‘AND OFFICE MANAGER desires position. Nine 
teen years experience in large mercantile businesses. An able American, 37 year 
we marriet. qppremnatiats of highest grade. $3,000 to start. Address ADVERTISE 


NT 

ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN, age 22, educated, with three years’ experience as book 
keeper and credit man with woolen goods firm, desires position as assistant credi 
man with mercantile concern where faithful and efficient work will lead to advance 
ment. Progressive, acqrainted with up-to-date office oh good correspondent 
Best references. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 272 

ACCOUNTANT, BOOKKEEPER, age 35, thoroughl experienced in general and cor 
poration accounting. Graduate of New York Laiversity School of Commerc: 
Accounting and Finance. Have knowledge of credits, collections and correspon 
dence. Several years in charge of bookkeqping department of — publishing cor 
poration. If you want a man with initiative, executive -. a judgment, writ 
me for an interview. Address ADVERTISEMENT No 

A CREDIT MAN, who has onees large responsibilities eee , an efficient offic 
manager, aggressive and tactful desires a position. A law graduate, 33 years ol 
and married, Will locate anywhere. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 274, 

CREDITS, COLLECTIONS and OFFICE MANAGEMENT, executive with 25 year 
experience open for engagement due to war conditions. New York, Philadelph: 
or Boston preferred. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 275. 

HIGH CLASS CREDIT MANAGER desires position paying not less than $3,000 pe 
yeer to begin. Thoroughly experienced in ladies’ cloaks, veilings, nettings, chiffon: 

now cutting up trade. Age 32, married, will go anywhere. Very best recon 
mendations. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 276. 

CREDIT and COLLECTION MANAGER, young, ‘live wire, and can produce result 
Desires permanent position with progressive jobbing or manufacturing concern 
preferably in hardware line. Thoroughly t for responsible position, colle: 

aduate, loyal, broadminded, and cuperlenced along efficiency lines. Positio 
in vicinity of ilwaukee, Wisconsin referred, salary $2, 000 a year, with reco; 
nition for merit. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 277 

EXPERIENCED CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER with executive abili' 
seeks mew connection. Many years experience and capable of assuming respon 
bility. Have full charge of ‘credit and collections for concern manufacturi: 








aa 
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grchins specialties. Full information on request. Address ADVERTISEMENT 


CREDIT MANAGER, OFFICE EXECUTIVE, desires position’ where there is the 
a of advancement for worthy work. Age 31, married, prefer Boston or 
near Salary $1, fe a #: ~*~ EY years experience in credits and collections. 

} ee ADVERT 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION tke 273. with six years executive experience in this 
capacity desires position with maggot or jobbing establishment offering 
opportunity for ability and efficiency. rience both in short and long-term 
credits. Has the knack of assembling a it information that is ordinarily over- 
looked, and who weighs both sides of a question before deciding and at the same 
time never losing sight of his employer’s interest. Skillful in making settlements 
and adjustments, At present credit and collection manager, and assistant treasurer. 
University Gradeete and thoroughly competent. Can furnish reference as to char- 
acter and ability. Will gre details by correspondence or ——- interview. Age 
35, married, and will cate anywhere. Salary to be based on Semamateanen 
ability with minimum of $200.00 per month. Address ADVERTISEMENT No. 246. 


Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches of 
, the National Association of Credit Men 
: (Arranged Alphabetically by States) 


r, ALABAMA, Birmingham — Merchants’ retary, D. Jenks, Beatrice Cream- 
t } Manufacturers’ Association of Birm- ery Co.; in Secretary, F. 
i. ingham. President, R. A. Porter, Taylor, 410 Central Block. 
3S Tyler Gro. Co.; sypeetary, : a * CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridge- 
Coker, ee “— o.; As- ort Association of Credit Men. 
i sistant Secretary, Rapiensea, resident, Guy P. Miller, Bridgeport 
> S ; Chamber of oe .. Blidg.; Man- ee, Co.; Secretary Chas. L. Woot- 
li 5 ager, J. T. Slatten, 321-323 Cham- on, A. W. Burritt Co. 
T ber of Commerce Bidg. CONNECTICUT, Hartford — Hartford 
ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery Soaceugien, of Credit Men.  Presi- 
id Association of Credit Men. Presi- dent, W. H. Logan, R. G. Dun & Co. 
er dent, F. G. Salter, Durr Drug Co.; Secretary, ee Pierce, Allisteel 
se Soewatary, Leo Gassenheimer, Mer- pigment, 2" Main St. 
it > os, Co.; Assistant Secre- CONNECTICU New Haven—New 
a Holoway, Bell Bldg. Haven erates of Credit Men. 
Ss ALABAMA, ‘Selma—Selma Assecigtinn President, Ziegler Sargent, Sargent 
of Credit Men. President, W. I. & Co.; Secretary, F. I. Newton, 
e Block, Block Bros. Secretary, Rx. S. Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co. 
rs Carothers, Selma Hdw. Co. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washing- 
E ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith ton — Washington Association of 
Association of Credit Men. _Presi- Credit Men. resident, Arthur J. 
k dent, W. J. Murphy, v. J. Murphy May, The F. P. May Hdw. Co.; 
di Saddlery ; ‘Secretary ohn Laws, At- Secretary, at Preston Shealey, 726 
se kinson lliams Hdw. Co. Colorado g. 
nt ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock FLORIDA, Jockeonville —— Saar 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- Credit 'Men’s Association. Pres J. W. 
or dent, Sam T. Poe, 625 Southern Trust Rett john, Covington Co., Secy., W. 
Cc Bldg. i Secretary, E. H. Schmidt, Stede ord, Fla. National Bank. 
on rane Lo. F aan, Tapma—Tampa _ Association 
or CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los_ An- mn of Credit on. President, Frank 
rit geles Credit Men’s Asssociation. Pres- Bentley, The  entle Gray Dry 
ident, F. M. Couch, wake. Moffitt Goods Co.; Secretary, W. G. Elliott, 
fic & Towne; Secretary, W. C. Mushet, Citizen’s Bank Bldg. 
- c ‘ALTFORNT A “Sen” Fee —h Credit GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta Association 
at ociation of San Diego. President of Credit Men. President, H. D. 
hi Chas. A. Small, Bishop & Co.; Secre- Carter, aT Little Redwine Co.; 
tary, Carl O. Retsloff, 607-8 Spreckels Secretary, Moore, Chamber of 
pe Theatre Bldg. Commerce Bidg. 
ns CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta hates 
on Francisco Credit Men’s Association. tion of Credit Men. resident, J. 
President, Robt. H. Gay, gmarican Te Smith Bros. Co.; = 
It Can Co.; Secretary, Felix S. Jeffer- H. Daniel, Stovall-Pace Co. 
n ies, 461 Market S G EORGIA. Macon—Macon Association 
leg COLORADO Data Bcaties Credit - of Credit Men. _ President, Francis 
tio Men’s Siuieliatiee President, F. A. Herring, J. S. Schofield Sons Co.; 
SO auntiege, aa Steel & Wire Secretary, J. Tom Dent, S. R. dacs 
ce Co.; Secretar . BE. a Colo- & Tinsley Co.; Manager J. B. Meyer, 
ilit rado Fuel ue 4 Iron : Assistant Macon Ass’n of Credit Men. 
yn een David F. an 503 Con- GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah Credit 
rit tinental bid Men’s Association. President, R. W. 
COLORADO, Sueblo—Pueblo Associa- Hohenstein, Southern Cotton Oil Co. ; 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. A. Secretar E. z Sullivan, Savannah 
Duke, Henkel-Duke Merc. Co.; Sec- Credit en’s Association. 
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IDAHO Boise—Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, Chas. 
F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec- 
retary, D. J. A. Dirks, 216-218 Boise 
City Nat’l Bank Bldg. , 

ILLINOIS, a o—Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Harry 
H. Merrick, Armour & Co.; Secre- 
tary Chas. R. Dickerson, 10 So. 


Salle St. 

ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. 
Diefenthaler, Field & Shorb; Secre- 
tary, Fred Hoyt, C. A. Hupp Tob. 


Co. 

ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria Association 
of Credit Men. President, C. 
a Herschel Mfg. Co. ; i Secretary, 

C. Cline, %.J. D. Roszell. 

ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy Association 
. Credit | Men. Present. ae 
iggins, Meyer-Reigar iggins 
Co. ; Secretary, Frank Rotinee: 
uincy Confectionery Co. 

ILLINOI Rockford—Rockford Assn. 
of Credit Men. tome A. 
Anderson, Union Overall Sec- 
eetary, Gerber, ae Calman 


ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield As- 
sociation ao Credit Men. President, 
George Keys, Farmers’ National 
Bank; Resse, George E. Lee, 
Bageman-Bode Co. : 

INDIANA,  Evansville—Evansville _ As- 
sociation of Credit “Men. President, 
F. A. Deickman Globe-Bosse-World 
Furn. Co.; Secretary, Voss, 
Furn. Exchange Bldg. 

INDIANA, Ft. ayne—Ft. Wayne As- 
epcatinn of Credit Men. President 

G. Landenberger, Ft. Wayne Drug 
Co. ; Secretary, . A. Hobson, Ft. 
Wayne Oil & Supply Co. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis — Indianapolis 
Association of redit Men. Presi 
dent, Walter V. Bozell, Mutual China 
Co.; Secretary, Le Roy C. Breunig, 
Continental Nat. Bank. 

INDIANA, Muncie—Muncie Association 
of Credit Men. 7%, 
oe Jos. Goddar €o.; Secretary, 

W. Clark, 615 aoe Bldg. 

INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend 
Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, A. G. Rumpf, Studebaker Corp. ; 
Secretary, . P. Lang, South Bend 
Wholesale Grocery Co. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
F. L. Ingalls, T. M. Sinclair & Co.; 
poqrotary, J. J. Lenihan, 504 Mullin 


g- 

IOWA, Davenport—Davenport 
tion of Cre it. Men. 
a G. 
tar Isaac 


Associa- 
President, . 

Johnson Co.; Secre- 
Rckaiieaee, 222 Lane 


Bidg 

IOWA, “os Moines—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Ernest 
C. Rea, Dodd & Struthers Co.; Secre- 
tary, Ernest R. Lucas, American Lith. 
«x Frtg. Co. 

IOWA, Sioux City—Sioux Cit 
tion of Credit Men. 
Soelberg, 


Associa- 

President, A. P. 

Sioux c, Oey Crockery Co. ; 

Secretary C. ess, Sibley-Hess 
Co.; Asst. a Peter Balkema, 601 
Trimble Bldg. 

IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo Association 
of Credit Men. President, “ye 3 
Smith, Smith, Lichty & Hillman Co. ; 
Secretary, G.’ B. Worthen, 518 Black 


KANSAS Wichita—Wichita Association 
Credit Men. President, Harry 
D. Howard, Massey Iron Co.; Sec- 


Ltd. 
MARY 3 AND, 
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retary, Cys. C. Whiteley; Assistant 
Secretary E. Garrison, 1009 
Beacon Bid 

KENTUCKY, , tek — Lexington 
Credit Men’s Association. Presi ent, 
J, L. Malin, Van Deren Hardware 
Co.; Secretary, C. L. Williamson, 
1312- 15 Fayette National Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville — Louisville 
re Men’s Association, 
J. P . Coleman, Belknap Hdw 
Co. ; Secretary, H. H. Ainslie, U 
Trust Co., Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Paducah—Paducah Asso- 

ciation of Credit Men. President, 

M. Walton, Covington Bros. & 

Co. ; Secretary, Frederick Speck, 
Paducah Iron Co. 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New_ Or- 
leans Credit Men’s Association. Presi- 
dent W. P. Simpson, ad Patter- 
son Co.; Ltd.; Secretary, T. J. 
Bartlette, Williams, Richardson & Co., 


Mig 


Baltimore—Baltimore As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Walter Carman, Baltimore Bar- 
gain House; Secretary, S. D. Buck, 
100 Hopkins Pi. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston — 

Credit Men’s Association. President, 
H. H. Humphrey, Brown Durrell 
Co. ; sooretnay, Herbert A. Whiting, 
77 Summer S * 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield—Spring 
field Credit Men’s Association, Presi- 
dent, L. H. Talmadge, Baker Extract 
Co.; Secretary, . Herrick, 
Victor Sporting. Goods Co. 

MASSAC HUSETTS, Worcester—Worces- 
ter Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, C. Mixter, Wright Wire 
Co.; Secretary, C. Parks, Mer- 
chants’ Nat. Bank. 

‘MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, A. J 
Peoples, Detroit Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mills; Secretary, Frank R. 
Hamburger, 1032 Dime Bank Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids Credit Men’s 
Association. President, E. A. Meres, 
Excelsior Wrapper Co.; Secretary 
— H. Brooks, 537 Michigan Trust 

dg. 


MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo As 
sociation of Credit Men. President 
Louis Rosenbaum, Kalamazoo Pant 
Co.; Secretar “agg R. Olmsted, 203 
Hanselman B 

MICHIGAN i elleieReiasee Associa 
tion of Credit Men. President, D. one 
Caldwell, Northrup, Robertson 
rier Co.; Secretary, J. 
Dudley Paper Co. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw—North Easter: 
Michigan Association of Credit Mer 
President, W. H. Ennis, Sagina\ 
Milling Co.; ; Secretary, John Hopkin 
315 Bearinger Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth Associ 
tion of Credit Men. (Duluth-Supe: 
ior.) President, Mark Baldwir 
Bridgeman, Russell Co.; Secretar 
W. O. Derby, Manhattan Bidg. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapo! 
Association of Credit Men. Presiden 
E. P. Stewart, Minneapolis Tribun« 
Secretary, W. O. Hawkins, McClell: 
Paper Co. 

MINNESOTA, St. 


Boston 


— 


Paul—St. 
sociation of Credit Men. Preside 
G. Henry, Foley Bros. & uinlar 
Secretary, Wm. D. Fritz, St. Pa 
Rubber Co. 


Paul A 
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MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City 
Association of Credit Men.  Presi- 
dent, . Smith, ‘2 
Nat. Bank; Secretary, J T. Franey, 
303-7 New England Bidg. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph Credit 
Men’s Association. President, F. L. 
Hanush, Battreall Shoe Co.; Secre- 
tary, Geo. B. Wray, Swift & Co., 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis Asso- 
sation of Credit Men. _ President, 

. Love, Geller-Ward-Hasner Hdw. 
Any Secretary, Cc. Welsh, 333 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 

MONTANA, Billings Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, T. J. McDon- 
ough, Stone-Ordean-Wells Co. ; ; Secre- 

H. C. Stringham, Electric Bldg. 

MONTANA, Butte — Butte Association 
of Credit Men. President, A. ie 
Kneivel, Butte Potato & Produce Ca. 3 
Secretary, R. A. Kunkel, Daly Bank 
& Trust Co.; Assistant Secretary, 
R. E. Clawson, Ind. Telephone Bldg. 

MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Mon- 
tona Association of great Men. 
President, _ we cies, & }: Gies & 
Co. ; Secretary, j. &. Huit, Mutual 


Oi 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln — Lincoln Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. W. 
Nelson, Rudge & Guenzel Co.; Secre- 
tary, H. T. Folsom, Union Coal Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
E. Ward, Midland Glass & Pt. 
Co. ; Secretar P. a 

Scncentoun Co. 


Groneweg Coun- 
cil Bluffs, : 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—Newark As 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
F. P. Crane, Whitehead & Hoag Co.; 
Secretar F. B. Broughton, 671 
Broad St. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, J. K. 
Dunscomb, fikeey Hdw. & Iron Co.; 
Secretary, C. Gilbert, Babcock & 
Sherman. 

NEW YORK, Bufftalo—Buffalo Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, E. W. 
Van Trees, Lackawanna Steel Co., 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; Pete Biag: James 
C. Chase, 1001 Mutual Life 

NEW YORK, New York—New York 
BE. S. Boteler, G. K. Sheridan & Co. 
Credit Men’s Association, President, 
Secretary, A. Alexander, 320 
Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
G. Burling, Alling & Cory Co.; 


Secretary, Edward Weter, Yawman & 
g- 


Erbe M 
NEW yous, 


ciation 
R. 


Co. 


Syfacuse—Syracuse Asso- 

redit Men. President, 

c sr Benedict Mfg. Co.; 

Secretary, H. B. Buell, 702-703 Snow 
Bldg. 

NEW YORK, Utica—Utica Association 
of Credit Men. President, G. 
Ross, Bowne-Gaus Shoe Co.; Secre- 
tary, John G. Duffy, Utica Chamber 
of Commerce. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington—Wil- 
mington Association of Credit Men. 
President, J. R. ju We 
Murchison “& Co. Secretary, Cyrus 
D. Hogue, Bureau of Credits. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo Asso- 
ciation, of Credit en. resident, 
was Lavelle, Fargo Merc. Co.: 
Secretary . Loomis, N. < 
Mutual Wavings & Loan Ass’n. 


Murchison, 
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NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks Association of Credit Men. 
President, C. OQ, Hagen, Grand Forks 
Mercantile Co.; Secretary, H. 
Booth, Congress Candy Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati ‘Association 
of Credit Men. President, E. Mc- 
Clain, Jos. R. Peebles ons Co. ; 
recretaeys J. L. Richey, 631-2 Union 

g- 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland Association 
of Credit wins President, >. we 
Tones, H. W Jenne Manville Co., Sec- 
seteny, D. Cauley, 326 Engineers 


g. 

OHIO, Columbus — Columbus Credit 
Men’s Association. President, D. B. 
Neil, Lawrence Press Co.; Secretary, 
Benson G. Watson, 411-420 The New 
First National Bank Bldg. 

OHIO, Dayton—Dayton Association of 
Credit Men. President, Weston 
Green, Green & Green Co.; Secre- 
A J A. Johnson, Jr., U. B. 

OHIO, Toledo—Toledo Association of 
Credit Men. Presid dent, F. K. Dol- 
— Willys-Overland Co.;  Secre- 
tary, Fred A. Brown, 723 Nicholas 


Bldg. 
OHIO, \vemnaneve--Yomanemn Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, O. 
D. Kaiser, Genl. Fireproofing Co.; 
Secretary, W. C. Mc — 1106-7 
Mahoning National Bank Bldg. 
OKLAHOM Oklahoma City — Okla- 
homa City Association of Credit Men. 
President, ‘ dwards, New 
State Shirt & Overall Co.; ; Secretary, 
Eugene Miller, 625 Insurance aad. 
OKL AHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa "1 Men 
‘Association. President, C. Meanatt, 
Ratcliff-Sanders Company; ig bene 
W. A. Rayson, 109-A East 3rd St. 
OREGON, Portland — Portland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President E. 
G. Leihy, Blumauer-Frank Drug Co. ; 
Secretary, S. L. Eddy, Ladd & Tilton 


Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown — Lehigh 
Valley Association of Credit Men. 
President, Arjay Davies, H. G. 
Tombler ‘Gro. Co., Easton, Pa.; Sec- 
retary, J. Reinhard, 402 Hun- 
sicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New 
Castle Association of Credit Men. 
President, C. D. Parker, H. G. Pres- 
ton Co.; Secretary, Roy M. Jamison, 


509 Greer Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA, | Philadelphia—Phila 
deliphia Association of Credit Men. 
President, W. K. Hardt, Fourth St. 
Nat. Bank; Secretary, David A. 


sangnane, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut 
t. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh — Pitts- 
burgh Association o redit Men. 
President, Seibert, Bank of 
Pittsburgh; Secretary, . Ellis, 
1209 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading — Reading 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 

J. Knoll, Del Knoll Gro. Co.; 
Secretary, Geo. ; ” Mayers, Kurtz & 
Mayers. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre — Wil- 
kes-Barre Association of Credit Men. 
President, J. Frank Hart, Hart, Lee 
Co. ; Secretary, Geo. .’ McDonnell, 
720-724 Miner’s Bank Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence — Provi- 
dence Association of Credit Men. 
President, George W. Gardner, Union 
Trust Co.; Secretary, Lewis Swift, 
Jr., 1117 Turks Head Bidg. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—Colum- 
bia Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Du hi M. B. Du Pre 
Co.; Secretary, F. Goggans, E. M. 
Du Pre Co.; fanager, 3... a Co- 
zart, 1108 Palmetto Bank Bldg. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Green 
ville Association of Credit Men. 
President, S. A. Moore, Norwood Nat. 
Bank ; Secretary, Ww. ‘Lindsey Smith, 
Mountain City Milling Co. 

SOUTH KOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls Association of Credit Men. 
President, J. ©O. Barton, Secretary 
Nat. Bank; Secretary, G. E. Larson, 
Larson-Hdw. Co. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Geo. W. Wallace, Betterton-Wallace 
Shoe Co.; Secretar H. W. Long- 
WWikissk ee nooes heelbarrow Co. 

TE E, Knoxville—Knoxville As- 
cosmaen of Credit Men. President, 
W. - Bonham, C. M. McClung & 
Co.; Secretary, W. A. DeGroat, An- 
derson-Dulin-Varneil Co. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis_ As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
E. O. Finne, Oliver-Finne Co.; Secre- 
tary, Oscar H. Cleveland, Business 
Men’s Club Bidg. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville — Nashville 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 

a Hopkins, Phillips & Buttorfi 
Mfg. Co.; Secretary, -Chas. H. War- 
wick, 803-805 Stahiman. Bidg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin Association of 
Credit Men. President, A. J. Eilers, 
McKean-Eilers Co.; Secretary, RK. L. 
Bewley, P. O. Box 1075 

TEXAS, "balias—Dallas Association of 
Credit Men. President, E. S. Lam- 

A. A. Jackson & Co.; Secre- 

_ B. McKimmie, S. G. Davis 

TEXAS oS Paso—El Paso Association 

f Credit Men. President, Claiborne 

Adams El Paso Grain and Milling 

Co. ; Secretary, W. Daniels, 307 
City National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth As- 
sociation of Credit —_ President, 
Gladstone Wardlaw, 

Co., Secretary, Geo. “9.” 
McGown, McGown & Chizum. 

TEXAS, Houston — Houston Association 
of Credit Men. President, Fred Gann, 
Peden Iron & Steel Co.; Secretary, 
F. G. Masquelette, 1117 Union Nat. 
Bldg. 

TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
George Allensworth, Allensworth- 
Carnahan Co.; Secretary, Arthur 
Storms, Pioneer Flour Mills; Mana- 
ger, Henry A. Hirshberg, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco 

Credit Men. President, D S. Dodson, 
Melendne Hdw. Co.; Secretary, R. 
H. Berry, R. T. Dennis & Co. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Utah Association 
of Credit Men. President, Arthur 
Parsons, 390 Quince St.; "Assistant 
Eeevetary, Walter Wright, ’P. O. Box 


VERMONT, Burlington—Vermont Asso 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 

E. Kimball pouuiding & Kimball; 
Secretary, Neil I. Stanley, P. O. Box 


VIRGINIA- TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bris- 
tol Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, F. C. Newman, King Bros. 
Shoe Co.; Secretary, J. O. Simpkkiss, 
Bristol Ice Cream Co. 

bar Lynchburg — Lynchburg 

t Men’s Agooctation. President, 
reds Jones, Barker-Jennings Hdw. 
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Co.; Secretary, Harry H. Brown, 
Craddock- Terry Co. 

VIRGINIA, Nortolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 

Association of Credit Men. President, 

Barbee, Harris, Woodson, Bar- 
A hat Secretary, C. L. Whichard, 
Whichard Bros. Co.; Mgr., Shelton 
N. Woodard, 1210 National’ Bank of 
Commerce Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. S. 
Fenson, Watkins-Cotrell Co.; Secre- 
tary, Jo Lane Stern, 905 Travelers’ 
Insurance Blidg. 

VIRGINIA, Koanoke—Roanoke Ane 
tion of Credit Men. President 
Lindsey, igotees Robinson & 
gocretary, B. A. Marks, W. C. J 


WASHI N ‘GTO N, Seattle—Seattle Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. _ President, 
E. G. Lindberg, Frye & Co.; Secre- 
tary, W. E. Beamer, Western D. G. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane —_ Spokane 
Merchants’ ‘Association. President, 
R. O. McClintock, McClintock- Trun- 
key Co.; Secretar *. Campbell, 
Old National Bank Id. Assistant 
Secretary, James D. Meikle. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Tacoma _ As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 


a 


H. 1. Brenner, West Coast Gro. Co.; 
aun” R. 


Simpson, Tacoma 
WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham— 
Bluefield-Graham Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, George ~Phillips, 
Wright Milling Co.; . Secretary, Je 
Alera Var Top Gro. Co.; Blue- 


ld, W 
WEST ‘VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton Association of Credit Men.  Presi- 
dent, L. O. Emerick, pokew. Smith 
& Cannon; Secretary, D. Lovett, 
Jr., Lovett Prtg. Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia Association of Credit 
Men. President, W. T. Wallis, Hor- 
nor-Gaylord Co.; ; Secretary, Bert 
Evans, 410 Union .National Bank 
Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington -tigat- 
ington Association of Credit Men. 
President, seness L. Aower First 
National Bank; Secretar g. Ivie, 
Huntington Wholesale - Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Par- 
kersburg-Marietta Association of 
Credit Ken President, C. T. Dutton, 
Martin- Nelly Gro. Co.; Secretary, W. 
H. Heermans, Graham-Baumgarner 
Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
Association of a en. Presi- 
dent, S. Floyd, Greer & Laing; Sec- 
retary, John E. Schellhase, Room 8, | 
Market Auditorium. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du 
Lac Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, E. B. Hutchins, Boex-Holman 
Co.; Secretary, A. P. Baker, 91-93 
South Main t. 

WISCONSIN, Green | Bay—Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association of Green 
Bay. President, Wm. Brenner, 
Brenner Candy Co.; ; Secretar 7 . Vz. 
Rorer, 212 Bellin-Buchanan Bidg. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men. — 
dent, E. C. Hoe, Fay Lewis & Bros. 
Co.; Secretary, Battin, 610 
Germania Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, 
Erle Thompson, Paragon Oil & Sup- 
ply Co., Secretary, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Bessie Cronk, 83 Monument Sq. 
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Directory of Adjustment Bureaus Conducted by Local 


Credit Men’s Associations 


Communications Should be Addressed to the Parties 
Named Below, with Title Indicated 








California, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Megr., Higgins Bldg. 

California, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 607-608 Spreckels’ Bldg. 

California, San Francisco, Felix S$. Jefferies, 461 Market St. 

Colorado, Pueblo, F. L. Taylor, Mgr., 410 Central Block. 

Connecticut, New Haven, Adjustment Committee, Clarence W. Bronson, 129 Church St. 

ae iz Columbia, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Secy. and Mgr., 726 .Colorado 

g. 

Florida, ye H. Lyle, Mgr., 506 Dyal-Upchurch Bldg. 

Florida, Tampa, Arthur Masters, 320 Citizens’ Bank Bldg. 

Georgia, Atlanta, H. A. Ferris, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Georgia, Augusta, H. M. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. 

Georgia, Macon, i; B. Meyer, Mgr. Macon Association of Credit Men. 

Georgia, Savannah E. J. Sullivan, Sec’y, Savannah Salvage & Adjustment Bureau, 
Germania Bank Bldg. 

Idaho, Boise, D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., 305 Idaho Bldg. 

Illinois, Chicago, M. C. Rasmussen, Mer., 10 S. La Salle St. 

Illinois, Decatur, C. A. McMillen, 409 ffiltiken Bldg. 

Indiana, Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bldg. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, W. E. Balch, Mgr., 7th Floor News Bldg. 

Indiana, Muncie, Roy W. Clark, 615 he Bldg. 

Indiana, South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, 710 J. M.S. Bldg. 

Iowa, Cedar Rapids, J. 1. Lenihan, Mgr. Luberger & Lenihan. 

Iowa, Daven ort, Isaac Petersberger, Megr., 222 Lane Bldg. 

Towa, Des Moines, A. W. Brett, Mgr., 708 Youngman Bldg. 

Iowa, Sioux City, Peter Balkema, 601 Trimble Bldg. 

Kansas, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 1009 Beacon Bldg. 

Kentucky, Lexington, C. L. Williamson, Mgr., 1312 Fayette Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Kentucky, Louisville, Chas. Fitzgerald, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 

Louisiana, New Orleans, E. Pilsbury, Supt., 608 Canal, Louisiana Bank Bldg. 

Maryland, Baltimore, S. D, Buck, Mgr., 100 Hopkins Place. 

Massachusetts, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Sec’y, 77 Summer St. 

Michigan, Grand Rapids, Walter H. Brooks, Sec’y, 537 Michigan Trust Bldg. 

Michigan, Saginaw, ~~ Hopkins, Sec’y, 315 Bearinger Bldg., Saginaw. 

Minnesota, Duluth, . O. Derby, Megr., 624 Manhattan Bldg. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, J. P. Galbraith, Mer., 241 Endicott Bldg., St.- Paul. 

Minnesota, St.” Paul, John P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

Missouri, Kansas City, J. T. Franey, Megr., 303-7 New England Bldg. 

Missouri, St. Louis, J. W. Chilton, 330 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 

Montana, Billings, H. C. Stringham, Sec’y, Electric Bldg. 

Montana, Butte, R. E. Clawson, Asst. Sec’y, Ind. Telephone Bldg. 

Nebraska, Lincoln and Omaha, E. E. Closson, Mgr.. Karbabch Block, Omaha. 

New Jersey, Newark, F. B. Broughton, Megr., 671 Broad St. 

New York, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 

New York, Syracuse, Central New York Credit and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., H. B. 

_ Buell, Mgr., 702-703 Snow Bldg. 

Ohio, ae ee L. Richey, Sec’y, 631 Union Trust ies. 

Ohio, Cleveland, T. C. Keller, Commissioner, 326 Engineers Bldg. 

Ohio, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National Bank Bldg. 

Ohio, Toledo, Fred A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 

Ohio, Youngstown, W. C. McKain, Mgr., 1106 Mahoning National Bank Bldg. 

Oklahoma. Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller. Mer., 625 Insurance Bldg. 

Oregon, Portland, W. B. Layton, Mer., 641 Pittock Block. Gs 

Pennsylvania, Allentown Lehigh Valley Association of Credit Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, 
402 Hunsicker Bidg. 

Pennsylvania, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 509 Greer Block. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 1209 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre, G. H. McDonnell, Sec’y, 720-724 Miners’ Bank a> 

Rhode Island, Providence, Lewis Swift, Jr., Commissioner, 1117 Turks Head Bldg. 

South Carolina, Columbia, J. M. Cozart, 1108 Palmetto Bk. Bldg. 

Tennessee, Chattanooga, J. H. McCallum, Megr., Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 

Tennessee, Memphis, Oscar H. Cleveland, Mgr., Business Men’s Club Bldg. 

Tennessee, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 803-805 Stahlman Bldg. 

Texas, El Paso, S. W. Daniels, Mgr., 35 City National Bank Bldg. 

Texas, Houston, F. G. Masquelette, 1117 Union National Bank Bldg. 

Texas, San Antonio, Henry A. Hirshberg, Mer., Chamber of Commerce. 

Utah, Salt Lake City, Walter Wright, Mer., 1411 Walker Bank aw 

Virginia, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 611 National Bank of Commerce Bidg. 

Virginia, Richmond, e Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers’ Insurance Bldg. 

Washington, Seattle, L. H. Macomber, Mgr., Polson Bldg. | 

Washington, Spokane, J. B. Campbell, Mgr., 1124 Old National Bank Bldg. 

Washington, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 

West Virginia, Clarksburg, Central . Va. Credit and Adjustment Bureau, U. R. 
Hoffman, Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. 5 

West Virginia, Huntington, Tri-State Credit & Adjustment Bureau, Inc., G. C. Adams, 
Mgr., 705 First Nat. Bk. o“. 

West Virginia, Parkersburg, H. W. Russell, Mgr., Rectory Bldg. ns 

West Virginia, Wheeling, i E. Schellhase, Mgr., Room 8, Market, Auditorium. 

Wisconsin, Fond du Lac, A. P. Baker, Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Wisconsin, Green Bay, { V. Rorer, 212 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, S. Fred Wetzler, Mgr., 734 First National Bank Bldg. 

Wisconsin, Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mfg., 83 Monument Square; Asst. Mgr., Bessie 
Cronk, 83 Monument Sq. 
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Alabama, Birmingham, R. H. Eggleston, 321-323 Chamber of Commerce. 

Alabama, Montgomery, J. M. Holloway, Mgr., 810 Bell Bldg. 

California, San Francisco, Felix S. Jefferies, 461 Market St. 

Colorado, Denver, David F. Lowe, Mgr., 503 Continental Bldg. 

D. C., Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. 

* Georgia, Atlanta, H. A. Ferris, Mgr., 394 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

* Georgia, Augusta, H. M. Oliver F 6 Campbell Bldg. 

Georgia, Macon, J. B. Meyer, Mgr., Macon Association of Credit Men. 

Idaho, Boise, D. J. A. Dirks, Sec’y, 305-306 Idaho Bldg. 

* Illinois, Chicago, F. E. Alexander, Mgr., 10 La Salle St. 

Illinois, Decatur, J. W. Fritz, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce. 

Illinois, Springfield, Edna Lenox, Springfield Commercial Club. 

* Indiana, Evansville, H, W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bldg. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, W. E. Balch, Mgr., 7th floor, News Bldg. 

* Indiana, South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, 710 J. M. S. Bldg. 

Iowa, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, Mgr. 504 Mullin Bldg. 

* Iowa, Sioux City, A. P. Soelberg, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. 

* Kansas, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 1009 Beacon Bldg. 

* Kentucky, Lexington, C. L. Williamson, Mgr., 1312 Fayette Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

* Kentucky, Louisville, H. H. Ainslie, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust Bldg. 

* Louisiana, New Orleans, E. Pilsbury, 698 Canal La. Bank Bidg. 

Maryland, Baltimore, S. D. Buck, Mgr., 100 Hopkins Place. 

Massachusetts, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Sec’y, 77 Summer St. 

Michigan, Grand Rapids, Walter H. Brooks, Mgr., 536% Michigan Trust Bldg. 

Michigan, Saginaw, John Hopkins, Sec’y, 315 Bearing Bidg., Saginaw. 

* Minnesota, Duluth (also Superior), Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, Inc., W. O. Derby, 
Megr., 613 Manhattan Bldg. 

* Minnesota, Minneapolis, N. W. Jobbers’ Credit. Bureau, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 241 
Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

* Minnesota et Paul, N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, J. P. Galbraith, Mgr., 421 Endi 
cott g. 

* Missouri, Kansas City, 1, *; Franey, Mgr., 303-7 New England Bldg. 

* Missouri, St. Louis, J. . Chilton Megr., 330 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 

Montana, Butte, R. E. Clawson, Asst. Sec’y, Ind. Tel. Bldg. 

Nebraska, Omaha, R. E. Closson, Mgr., Karbach Block. 

New Jersey, Newark, F. B. Broughton, Mgr., 671 Broad St. 

* New York, Buffalo, James C. Chase, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 

* New York, Syracuse Central New York Credit and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., H. B. 
Buell, Mgr., 702-703 Snow Bldg. 

North Carolina Wilmington, Cyrus D. Hogue, Bureau of Credits. 

* Ohio, Cincinnati, John L. Richey, Mgr., 631 Union Trust Bldg. 

* Ohio, Cleveland, Robert L. Hill, Mgr., 322 Engineers Bldg. 

* Ohio, Toledo, Fred A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nichols Bldg. 

Ohio, Youngstown, W. C. McKain, Mgr. 1105 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 

* Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller 625 Insurance Bldg. 

Oregon, Portland, W. B. Layton, 641 Pittock Block. 

Pennsylvania, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, 
402 Hunsicker Bldg. 

Pennsylvania. New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 511 Greer Bldg. 

* Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Sec’y, 1011 Chestnut Bldg. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, A. C, Bunce, Mgr., 1029 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre, G. H. McDonald, Sec’y, 720-724 Miner’s Bank Bldg. 

South Carolina, Columbia, J. M. Cozart. 1108 Palmetto Bldg. 

* Tennessee, Chattanooga, J. H. McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 

* Tennessee, Memphis, Oscar H. Cleveland, _. P. O. Box 713. 

Texas, Austin, R. L. Bewley, Mgr., P. O. Box 1075. g 

Texas, Ft. Worth, North Texas Credit Men’s Interchange Bureau, A. A. Billingsley, 
Mgr., Chamber of Commerce a 

Texas, San Antonio, H. A. Hirshberg, gr., Chamber of Commerce. 

Utah, Salt Lake City, Walter Wright, Mgr. 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 

Virginia, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, P. O. Box 852. 

Washington, Seattle, L. H. Macomber, Megr., Poison Bldg. 

Washington, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes. 803 Tacoma Bldg. 

West Virginia, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjustment Bureau, U. R. Hoff- 
man, Manager, 410 Union Bank Bldg. , 

* West Virginia, Huntington, Tri-State Credit & Adjustment Bureau, Inc., G. C. Adams, 
Mer. 705 First National Bank Bldg. ; 

West Virginia, Parkersburg, H. W. Russell, Mgr., 430 Juliana St. 

West Virginia, Wheeling, John E. Shellhase, Mgr. 746 Nat. Ex. Bank Bldg. 

Wisconsin, Fond du Lac, A. P. Baker, Sec’y, 10 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 

Wisconsin. Green Bay, J. V. Rorer, 212 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg. 

* Wisconsin, Milwaukee, ———- ———, 301 Mayer Bldg. 


* Wisconsin, ae Chas. D. Breon, 83 Monument Square; Asst. Mgr. Bessie Cronk 


83 Monument Sq. 


Central Credit Interchange Bureau, St. Louis, Mo., J. W. Chilton, Mgr., 323 Boat 
men’s. Bank Bldg. 


* Interchange Bureaus participating in Central Bureau. 


The Adjustment Bureaus conducted under the auspices of affiliated branches of this 
Association aim to bring about “friendly adjustments” as representing the most econom 
ical means in all respects of handling embarrassed estates. Standing as they do for th 
soundest principles, these bureaus should be given the cordial support of all members 
Whenever creditors feel that justice is not being done by the operating bureau, thes 
have a resort to the office of the-Nationat-Association with which all grievances should 
be filed. See the Directory of Adjustment in this Bulletin. 





